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THE TREASURY REPORT FOR 1849-50. 


We have before us an eminently American document from the Treasury. 
The recent annual Report from that department enters closely into an 
examination of the questions of present and prospective public finance, the 
home market, the causes of the existing deficit, advalorem and specific duties, 
&ec. It isan able American State paper, demonstrating most forcibly the 
advantages of the American System, and urging most clearly the dependence 
of the different sections of the Union upon each other. We regret that our 
space will not permit the insertion of the whole Report, as the most valuable 
Treasury document of the last twenty years. It is, however, in various 
shapes before our readers, and accessible to all. We will merely allude to 
its prominent points as more especially deserving the careful and candid 
consideration of all portions of the Union. 


The receipts and expenditures for the fiscal year ending 30th June, 
1849, were— 


Receipts from customs, ‘ ‘ ; : ‘ ‘ $28.346,738.82 
6s «public lands, ° e ‘ e ° e ‘ 1,688,959.55 

«« miscellaneous sources, ‘ ‘ ° ° 1,038,649.13 

‘* avails of Treasury notes and loans in specie, : 17,755,750.00 

ss do. funded, ‘ é 4 : ‘ ‘ : 10,833,000.00 


a ee ee ee ee ee Cee ee $59,663,097.50 
Add balance in the Treasury July 1, 1848, ° ° ° 153,534.60 


i cat. Ser EY ae baal gro eae © Geo cer* 4 ee ee $59.816,632.10 
The expenditures for the fiscal year were, . «+  §46,798,667.82 
Treasury notes, funded, < ‘ . " P ° 10,833,000.00 

—\——_ $57,631,667.82 


Leaving a balance — Treasury July 1, ’49, ‘ ‘ - $2,184,964.28 
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The estimated receipts and expenditures for the fiscal year ending 30th 
June, 1850, are— 











Receipts from customs, . + + + © © © «© -» $31,500,000.00 
Receipts from public lands, Bee) yee) sar ot eee ore 1,700,000.00 

os «« miscellaneous sources, P ‘ r ‘ é js 1,200,000.00 
Receipts from avails of loans in specie, . . ° $399,050.00 
Receipts from do in Treasury notes, funded, . a -  839,450,00 








1,238.500.00 
Total receipts, : . - 5 $35,638,500.00 















Add balance in the Tressury July 1, 1849, . i os ; 4 ; 2,184,964.28 
Total means, asestimated, . a ee Kept. ©. $37,823,464.28 










EXPENDITURES, VIZ.: : 


The actual expenditures for the first quarter, ending 30th 

September, 1849, were, ‘ e ° ‘ * $8,904,829.96 
The estimated expenditures during the he three quarters, 

from lst October, 1849, to 30th June, 1850, are: 
Civil list, foreign intercourse and miscellaneous, 10,330,116.62 
















Expenses of collecting revenue from customs, : 1,925,000.00 
Expenses of collecting revenue from lands, i... 113,850,00 
Army proper, &c., ° ° ° ‘ ‘ 8,245,039.80 
Fortifications, ordnance, arming militia, __ are 1,997,420.93 
Internal improvements, &c., P ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 77.072.30 
Indian department, . e . ° ‘ - ‘ 859,963.73 
Pensions, . lk ne OP SP TOS 682,630.77 
Naval setehthienees, ‘ > ‘ re . 6,814,783.43 
Interest on public debt and a eitea, é . 3,700,878.40 





43,651,585.94 
Deficit lst July,1850, . . . . . . « .  §§6,828,121.66 











The estimated receipts and expenditures for the fiscal year commencing 
July, 1, 1850, and ending June, 30, 1851, are— 









Receipts from customs, " . ‘ : ° P ° $32,000,000.00 
“ «public lands, ‘ i ‘ ‘ ‘ 8 . a 2,150,000.00 
ss ** miscellaneous sources, ‘ a . ‘ Ps ‘ 300,000.00 





Total estimated receipts, $34,450,000.00 












The expenditures during the same period, as estimated by the several 
departments of State, Treasury, War, Navy, Interior, and Postmaster Gen- 
eral, are : 









The balance of former appropriations which will be re- 







quired to beexpendedthisyear, . . «© +». +. « . $5,656,530.34 
Permanent and indefinite appropriations, . . ° ‘ > “ 5,643.410.24 
Specific appropriations asked for this year, ae ee ee 33,697,152.15 






Total, . $44,997.092.73 
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This sum is composed of the following particulars : 


Civil list, foreign intercourse and miscellaneous, . . -  §11,088,724.64 
Expenses of collecting revenue from customs, . ‘ ‘ - ‘ 2,750,000.00 
Expenses of collecting revenue from lands, ‘i . e 170,835.00 
Army proper, &c., ‘ . ‘ ‘ a . r ‘ 8,296,183.44 
Fortifications, ordnance, arming militia, &c., . . > ° “ 2,015,446.00 
Internal improvements, ; : ‘ : , r ; a 1,247,203.38 
Indian department, . . nm 2 : 1,912,710.53 
Pensions, . re - ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ P 1,927,016.00 
Naval establishment, . wig : ‘ é a ‘ 11,353,129.64 
Interest on Treasury notes and public debt, . . 3,742,951.13 
Purchase of stock of the loan of 28th January, 1847, wa ae 492,898.97 


Pk ale ie otiee |p. to) ay gl 


Deis Iety1, 0M, 2 6 ks Fe cae $10, 247,092.73 
ee ee aks ce. alin eh os : 5,828,121.66 


Total deficit, 1850 and 1851, ‘ ; ‘ é ‘ $16,375,214.39 


A deficit is thus shown of $5,800,000 in July next, and a further deficit 
of $10,547,000 in July, 1851. 


During the current fiscal year there will be required, in May next, for the payment of 
an instalment to Mexico, $3,540,000, and the land revenue, estimated as diverted, will 
be $2,000,000—making together $5,540,000, which, added to the aforesaid sum of 
$12,694,638 67, would make $18,144,538 67, from which deducting the estimated deficit 
on the Ist July, 1850, of $5,828,121 66, would have left an estimated balance in the 
treasury, on that day, of $12,316,417 01. Adding to that balance the instalment to 
Mexico, due in 1851, $3,360,000, and the revenue from lands diverted, $2,000,000, would 
make an aggregate of $17,676,417 01, from which deducting the estimated deficit on 
the Ist of July, 1851, $10,547,092 73, would have made an estimated balance in the 
treasury, on that day, of $7,129,324 28. 

I have gone into this detail for the purpose of showing that the resources of the 
country are ample, that the estimated deficit will have arisen from the extraordinary 
expenses of the war and treaty with Mexico, and that the justly high public credit of 
the United States is not endangered by the fact that, in this position of affairs, a new 
loan will be required. 

Under these circumstances, I propose that authority be given to raise such sum, not 
exceeding $16,500,000, as may be found necessary, from time to time, by the issue of 
stock or treasury notes, on such terms of interest (not exceeding six per cent.) and 
repayment, as the President in his discretion shall, previous to their being issued, think 
fit to order. 


An opportunity now occurs for properly testing the feasibility of treasury 
note issues, as suggested in our last No. Instead of making a new loan to 
meet the anticipated wants of 1850 and 1851, the government can use its 
credit advantageously by an issue of about ten millions of treasury notes, in 
sums of $20, $50, and $100, payable to bearer, without interest and redeem- 
able in specie at New York. Such issues will be acceptable to the mercantile 
community in its dealings with the Custom House, and effectually remedy 
the most objectionable feature in the Subtreasury system. 
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The Revenue 


The accruing revenue not heing sufficient to meet the current expendi- 
tures, the Secretary recommends a modification of the Tariff. ‘I entertain 
no doubt of the rightful — of Congress to regulate commerce, and lay 
imposts and duties with the purpose of encouraging our own industry. 

He proposes a return to specific duties on articles on which they can be 
conveniently laid; and an increase of duty on cottons, hempen goods, 
sugar, salt, coal and iron. 

it is far better to realize a revenue of $32,000,000 from duties on one 
hundred millions than on one hundred and fifty millions of foreign imported 

s. Every case of foreign cotton manufactures brought into the country, 
interferes with the labor and products of our own. If the cotton goods 
consumed in the Union were confined entirely to our own fabrics, they would 
contribute essentially to the prosperity not only of the manufacturing States, 
but to that of every portion of the Union—to the community at large. 

The increase of dry goods exported by Great Britain to this country, is in 
a much larger ratio than the increase of cotton imported from the United 
States. In fact, we are among the best customers of England for her cotton 

ods, which are manufactured cheaper than our own, notwithstanding the 
) wr deewd of double freight, double insurance, loss of time, commissions 
and other expenses, to which our own manufactures are not exposed. We 
have given ina previous No. (p. 387-8) official tables of the British export- 
ed goods from 1845 to 1849, from which the following figures will demon- 
strate the quantities shipped to the United States, to the injury of our own 
mills. 


PRINTED AND DYED CALICOES EXPORTED BY GREAT BRITAIN. 


6 ms. 1845. 6 mos. 1848. 6 mos. 1849. 
Brazil, ’ P ‘ 14,320,000 yds. 14,960,000 yds. 16,650,000 yds. 
Chili and Peru, . ° 12,870,000 7,350,000 17,860,000 
Hanse Towns, . ‘ 16,300,000 we Saeed 11,530,000 
India, . r , 12,740,000 5,300,000 10,980,000 
Turkey and the Levant, 14,960,000 22,370,000 24,220,000 
United States, . 8,800,000 19,220,000 24,720,000 


No other country took over ten millions of _ while it will be observed 
that in four years their exports to the United States were trebled. 


COTTONS, LINENS, WOOLLENS, SILKS, EXPORTED BY GREAT BRITAIN. 


Six months ending Cotton Goods. Linen Goods. Woollens. Silks. 

June 30, 1849. Value. Value. 
Br. America and W. Indies, 32,168,000 yds. 3,715,000 yds. £145,000 £38,000 
East Indies and Ceylon, . 119,552,000 152,000 66,000 6,000 
United States, ° ° 44,881,000 15,148,000 882,000 107,000 
Brazil, ‘ ‘ ° ° 46,804,000 2,334,000 92,000 4,500 
Other partsS. America, . 68,783,000 3,832,000 386,000 42,000 
Turkey and Greece, ° 53,791,000 400,000 29,000 200 
China, 7 ° ° 36,041,000 19,000 214,000 pitas he 
All other countries, - 240,657,000 13,339,000 1,076,800 137,600 





Total, 642,677,000 yds. 38,939,000 yds. £2,890.800 £335,300 
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The Secretary affirms, we think with perfect truth, that ‘“‘the rates of 
duty (by our tariff) are too low, especially on articles similar to our own 
staples.” 

The injurious effects of the present system upon the home manufacturer 
are clearly elucidated, as well as the indirect injury, thereafter, to other classes 
of the people. The agriculturist, the merchant, the mechanic, the manufac- 
turer, are severally benefited by that policy which protects home-made fab- 
rics ; and any system which encourages foreign manufactures, in opposition 
to our own, directly and indirectly affects the whole country. This view was 
strongly urged upon Congress by the Treasury Department, in 1828, 
when occupied by Mr. Rush. In his last Report upon the Finances, he said, 
“‘the merchant, like the manufacturer, requires at proper junctures the 
helping hand of Congress, and may suffer without it. Hence it has been 
the object, as it was the duty of this department, to invoke legislative favor 
Jor both these great interests, under the belief that they flourish most when 
they flourish together.” 

That beneficial policy which contributed so largely to the prosperity of 
the country, was lost sight of unfortunately in 1831-1841, and another sub- 
stituted which unquestionably led (added to the ill-judged state bank deposit 
system, ) to the disastrous suspension of 1837. 

There are certain truths to be elicited from statistical returns, which no 
arguments can dispel. The statesman, the merchant, the manufacturer, may 
with profit turn to the official tables of the general government for the years 
1825-1840. These tables demonstrate the causes of a great commercial 
crisis, and history warns us of the effects of enormous customs revenues. 

In 1829 our public debt was fifty-eight millions of dollars. In 1832, 
twenty-four millions. In 1835, nothing. 

For six years ending in 1830, our imports from abroad were 495 millions, 
or an average of 83 millions of dollars annually. 

For six years ending 1836, our imports were 778 millions, or an average 
of nearly 130 millions annually ; and for the six years ending 1842, the 
imports were 730 millions, or an average of 122 millions nearly. 

The immense imports of 1831 to 1841, induced by a ruinous treasury 
policy, and an unfortunate combination of Bank and State in 1833, brought 
millions into the public coffers, paid off the public debt, created a magnifi- 
cent surplus fund for the States, and spread ruin far and wide, which latter 
effect the country has not yet recovered from. The financial history of 1833 
to 1836, affords abundant material for deep reflection. The overthrow of 
that potent and wise policy, engrafted upon the country by a Hamilton, 
and sustained by the wisdom of Mr. Gallatin and his successors for twenty 

ears after his retirement, brought about, very rapidly, a mighty revolution 
in our country. A chapter could be readily written, recounting the rapid 
increase of bank issues—of State banks—two hundred millions of State 
debts—largely accumulated commercial obligaions abroad—millions to be 
divided among the States (to be returned when wanted )—umillions invest- 
ed in railroads where there were no people and no commerce to sustain 
them—all followed by GENERAL BANKRUPTCY. 

Things assumed a better shape in 1842, but the policy of the Treasury 
has unfortunately since turned to the encouragement of foreign manufactures. 
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The years 1847-8—9 exhibit the importation of immense quantities of for- 
eign goods. Our steamers and our packets are groaning with rich cargoes 
of silks, linens, woollens and cottons. A great national calamity in Great 
Britain in 1847 brought a balance of trade temporarily in our favor—but 
we have no resource of that nature now. Coin instead of corn has sought 
shipments to Europe—and the whole dry goods market of the Union is 
crowded with foreign and costly fabrics as substitutes for our own. 

We cannot better illustrate these positions than by the following practical 
and statesman-like opinions, urged by the present head of the Treasury in 
his late Report. If they have their due weight upon Congress the country 
will realize extended benefits from their operation, and enable us in fifteen 
years to cancel our public debt. 


As every producer in one branch of useful industry is also a consumer of the products 
of others, and as his ability to consume depends upon the profits of his production, it 
follows that to give prosperity to one branch of industry is to increase that of the rest. 
Within each branch of industry there will be individual rivalry, but among the several 
branches of useful industry there must always exist an unbroken harmony of interest. 

No country can attain a due strength or prosperity that does not by its own labor 
carry its own productions as nearly as possible to the point necessary to fit them for 
ultimate consumption. To export its raw material and reimport the articles manufac- 
tured from it, or to neglect its own raw materials and import the articles manufactured 
from that of another country, is to pretermit the means which nature has provided for 
its advancement. 

For instance, we exported, during the fiscal year ending 30th June, 1849, raw cotton 
to the value of about sixty-six millions of dollars. If that cotton had been spun and 
woven at home, (supposing its value to be increased fourfold by manufacture) it would 
have produced a value of about one hundred and ninety-eight millions in addition. 
What would have been the effect of this increased production on the prosperity of the 
country ? 

This question would not be completely answered by merely pronouncing the added 
value of one hundred and ninety-eight millions of dollars to be a large profit to the 
manufacturer, any more than the question of the effect of the production of wheat 
would be answered by deducting the cost of seed wheat from the value of the crop, and 
pronouncing the remainder to be a large profit to the farmer. 

The manufacture of cotton cloth is begun with the planting of the cotton—it is 
carried toa certain point by the planter, and then taken up and perfected by the 
spinner and weaver. The planter and manufacturer are not engaged in different 
branches of industry, but in the same—the one commences the process which the other 
completes. Cotton seed of insignificant value being by regular stages of labor devel- 
oped and brought to the form of cotton cloth, has acquired a value of about two 
hundred and sixty-four millions. 

‘The planting States have added many millions to the annual production of the country, 
by the culture of cotton. By continuing the process they could quadruple that addition. 

The planter would then have a market at his door for all his produce, and the farmer 
would in like manner have a home market for his. The power of consumption of not 
only breadstuffs, but of every article useful or necessary in the feeding, clothing, and 
housing of man, would be vastly increased—the consumer and producer would be 
brought nearer to each other—and in fact a stimulus would be applied to every branch 
of productive industry. 
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Our annual products were estimated by my predecessor in this department, at three 
thousand million dollars, while our average exports are about one hundred and thirteen 
millions, and our imports about one hundred and six millions, making together two 
hundred and nineteen millions, exclusive of gold and silver and of foreign commodities 
imported and re-exported. Aneminent British authority estimates the annual creation 
of wealth in Great Britian and Ireland, at between two thousand one hundred and 
two thousand two hundred millions. If we add, for articles omitted, three or four 
hundred millions, we shall have a total of two thousand five hundred millions. The 
British exports and imports amount annually to about five hundred and twenty millions, 
exclusive of gold and silver, and of foreign commodities imported and re-exported. If 
their foreign trade were brought down to our scale upon this estimate, it would be 
reduced to about one hundred and eighty-three millions. If ours were raised to their 
scale, it would reach about six hundred and twenty-four millions. 

Estimating the population of Great Britain and Ireland at thirty millions, and our 
population at twenty-one millions, their foreign trade averages $17.33 for each individ- 
ual; ours $10.42. If their foreign trade were no greater than ours, in proportion to 
population, it would be reduced from five hundred and twenty to three hundred and 
twelve millions. If our foreign trade were as great in proportion to population as is 
theirs, it would be swelled in amount from two hundred and nineteen to three hundred 
and sixty-four millions. 

A leading cause of the existing difference is to be found in the fact, that Great 
Britian exports chiefly what she has first brought to the form in which it is ready for 
ultimate consumption ; it is at the stage of its highest value, and her market is almost 
co-extensive with the civilized world. 

All history shows that where are the workshops of the world, there must be the 
marts of the world, and the heart of wealth, commerce, and power. It is as vain to 
hope to make these marts by providing warehouses, as it would be to make a crop by 
building a barn. 

Whether we can have workshops to work up, at least, our own materials, must 
depend upon the question, whether we have or can obtain sufficient advantages to 
justify the pursuit of this kind of industry. 

The circumstances favorable to production in this country may be stated to be: Ist. 
Facility in procuring raw materials. 2d. Abundance of fuel. 3d. Abundance of food 
and other articles necessary for the sustenance and housing of the laborer. 4th. The 
superior efficiency of the laborers in comparison with those of other countries. 

The circumstances supposed to be unfavorable to our production may be thus 
classed : 

Ist. Want of capital. 

2d. Dearness of our labor as compared with that of other countries. 

3d. Insecurity by exposure tothe influence of violent and excessive fluctuations of 
price in foreign markets, and to undue foreign competition. 

To counteract the influence of these unfavorable circumstances, which, so long as 
they continue, must greatly retard our advancement, limit our foreign commerce, and 
prevent the due progress of industry, I propose that the duties on the staple commod- 
ities, (whether raw material or manufactured articles,) in which foreign nations 
compete with our own productions, be raised to a point at which they will afford 
substantial and sufficient encouragement to our domestic industry, provide for the 
necessary increase and due security of the revenue, and ensure the permanence and 
stability of the system. Experience has, I think, shown this to be a wise, just, and 
effectual mode to promote new, and revive languishing branches of industry, provided 
the selection of the objects be wisely made, and limited to those productions for which 
the country is naturally adapted. 
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We have been perhaps too long hesitating and vacillating on the threshold of a great 
career. The want of stability in the course of legislation, and other disturbing causes, 
have heretofore occasioned inconveniences. The short duration of some of the tariff 
acts—the great expansion of the currency which occurred during their operation—the 
compromise act, (a result of what was believed to be a political necessity,) which, 
whatever its effects on existing establishments, undoubtedly discouraged new adven- 
turers—and finally the unexpected repeal of the act of 1842—these circumstances have 
certainly been of a retarding character. 

It is gratifying to know that the manufacture of cotton has already been introduced 
into several of the planting States, and it ought not to be doubted will rapidly be 
extended. 

The manufacture of iron, wool, and our other staples would lead to similar results. 
The effect would be a vast augmentation of our wealth and power. 

Upon commerce the effects might be expected to be, if possible, still more marked. 
It is not enough to say that no country ever diminished its commerce by increasing its 
productions—and that no injury would therefore result to that interest. There would 
probably be, not only a great increase in the amount, but an improvement not less 
important in the nature of our commerce. 

Of the immense addition that would accrue to our internal and coasting trade, (which 
in every country form the great and most valuable body of commerce) it is unnecessary 
to do more than merely speak in passing—but it may be well to offer a few remarks on 
foreign commerce. 


SUB-TREASURY. 


The question of the expediency of continuing the system established by the act en- 
titled, “‘ An act to provide for the better organization of the treasury, and for the col- 
lection, safe-keeping, transfer, and disbursement of the public revenue,” approved 6th 
August, 1846, is respectfully submitted to the wisdom of Congress. Experience has 
demonstrated some of the requirements of the act to be productive of great inconve- 
nience—if, indeed, there be not some which, under the influence of strong necessity, 
are often violated. Disbursing officers, to whom drafts for large sums are issued, are, 
by existing arrangements, obliged to receive the full amount of said drafts at one pay- 
ment from the proper assistant treasurer, while their expenditures must be made in 
small sums from time to time. The custody of the money is thus forced upon them, 
without any provision for its convenience, or even safety. If the money is to be dis- 
bursed at points distant from the place where it is received, the burden of transferring 
it is in like manner imposed on them. If they adopt the usual and customary mode 
of keeping and transferring money, they violate the law. If they undertake them- 
selves its custody and carriage, they incur great risk and responsibility. 

The actual carriage of coin from place to place in the same town is burthensome; 
especially in those Southern ports where silver is the coin chiefly in use. 

The number of clerks authorized by law to be employed is believed to be much too 
limited. 

To alleviate some of the inconveniences attending the system, I respectfully suggest, 
if it is to be continued— 

1st. That any person having a draft on an assistant treasurer be permitted to deposit 
his draft with the assistant treasurer, and draw for the amount from time to time in 
such sums as he may desire, upon his own orders, payable to any person or persons ; 
provided, that the whole amount of the draft should be actually drawn within a short 
period, say two weeks, after the deposit of the draft. 

2d. That any disbursing officer having a draft on an assistant treasurer should be 
permitted to deposit such draft, and draw for the amount in like manner; provided 
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that each order should be presented for payment within two weeks after its date. 
These provisions would, it is believed, effectually prevent the checks or orders being 


used as currency. 
The proposed system would render necessary an increase of the force employed in 


the offices of the several assistant treasurers, and ought to be accompanied by an 
increase of their own compensation. 

The inconvenience arising from the accumulation of coin at points where it is not 
required for the public service, is very great; but it seems to be inseparable from the 
system itself. To pay a public creditor with a draft on a remote office which he cannot 
sell but at a discount, or collect in person without a journey, would be unseemly, and 
the Government has no means itself of making transfers in such cases, other than the 
despatch of special messengers, at some expense and much risk of \loss. 


The home-market is, beyond question, the true subject of protection. En- 
courage our own manufacturers, our own laborers, our own capitalists, and 
every class and grade of the community will reap the reward. ‘‘ The labor 
and the savings of individuals are at once the source and the measure of 
NATIONAL OPULENCE AND PUBLIC PROSPERITY. They may be compared to 
the drops of dew, which invigorate and nurture all vegetable nature. None 
of them has singly any perceptible influence ; but we owe the foliage of 
summer and the fruits of autumn to their combined action.” 


PAWAVANNnw 


LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


DECISIONS OF THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
January Term, 1849—From Howard's Reports, Vol. VII. 


Bills of Exchange—Promissory Notes. 


A note held by a bank for a debt due to it, and renewed from time to 
time with the same maker and endorser, is sufficient to constitute the bank a 
creditor in claiming to have conveyances set aside as fraudulent, although 
the note was not due when the conveyances were made, and the present note 
was renewed afterwards.— Bank of Potomac v. McLaughlin, p. 220. 

When the original debtor had made a conveyance of property to a trustee 
for the purpose of securing his endorser, it was not necessary to pursue and 
exhaust that trust-property before proceeding against the endorser and his 
property. A judgment had been obtained against the administrator of the 
endorser, which fixed his liability. —Jdid. 

A statute of the State of Alabama, directing that promissory notes given 
to the cashier of a bank may be sued and collected in the name of the 
bank, is a law which affects the remedy only, and, although passed after the 
note was executed, does not impair the obligation of the contract.— Bank of 
the State of Alabama v. Crawford. 

The suit was on a note for $3,817 50, payable to B. Gayle, cashier. 
This designation was not made, it is presumed, as matter of description, but 
to show that the note was given to the agent of the bank, and for its use. 
A law was passed in Alabama authorizing suits to be brought on such notes 
in the name of the bank ; and it was contended that this law impaired the 
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obligation of the contract, especially as regards contracts made prior to its 


passage. 
The Court held that the law is strictly remedial, and that it in no respect 
affects the obligation of the contract. 


India Rubber Goods. 


By the Tariff of 1842, a duty of thirty per cent. is laid on “ India 
rubber oil-cloth, webbing, shoes, braces or suspenders, or any other fabrics 
or manufactured articles composed wholly or in part of India-rubber’’—while 
** India-rubber in bottles or sheets, or otherwise unmanufactured,”’ is declar- 
ed exempt from duty. 

By these sections, the duty of thirty per cent. is payable upon shoes made 
of India-rubber in Brazil, although they are made by the same process as 
bottles or sheets, provided they come to this country in a condition to be 
worn without further material labor on them here, and were actually worn in 
this form. 

The article comes within the letter of the law, and the act of 1842 was 
framed with a desire to tax whatever might compete with our own manufac- 
tures. When India-rubber is made into a shape suitable for use, it may be 
considered a manufactured article. Allen and Paxton v. C. W. Lawrence, 
(Collector of New York.) Suit for $2,908 60 for duties paid (under pro- 
test) on common India-rubber shoes. 


Insurance. 


Where the vessel was run on shore by the captain in order to save the 
lives of those on board, and for the preservation of the cargo, by which act 
the vessel was totally lost, but the cargo was saved and delivered to the 
consignee, a libel in personam, filed by the owner of the vessel against the 
consignee of the cargo, (and the result would be the same if filed against 
the owner of the cargo,) for a contribution by way of general average, can- 
not be sustained in the Admiralty Courts of the United States. 

In cases of general average, the lien is a qualified one, depends upon the 
possession of the goods, and ceases when they are delivered to the owner or 
consignee. 

Whatever may be the liability of the owner after he has received his 
cargo, it is founded upon an implied promise to contribute to the reimburse- 
ment of the owner of the lost vessel, which promise is implied by the com- 
mon law, and not by the maritime law.— ae v. Pliny Outler. Action by 
the owner of the barque Zamora, against the owner of 154 bales of cotton, 
a part of the cargo. The vessel was overtaken bya storm in Massachusetts 
Bay, and was run on shore by the captain, in order to save the lives of those 
on board, and for the preservation of the cargo, which, together with the 
vessel, were in imminent danger of being totally lost. 


In an insurance upon freight, there is no total loss of a memorandum article 
as long as the goods have not lost their original character, but remain in 
specie, and in that condition are capable of being shipped to their destined 
port, no matter what may be the extent of the damage. 

If, however, the articles are not capable of being carried, in specie, to the 
port of destination, arising from danger to the health of the crew or to the 
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safety of the vessel, or the public authorities at the port of distress order 
the articles to be thrown overboard, from fear of disease, there would be 
a total loss. 

In construing the contract of insurance upon freight, the interest of the 
insured, or of the underwriters of the cargo, is not considered. Therefore, if 
the vessel is ina condition to carry on the cargo to the port of destination, 
or another vessel can be procured for that purpose, it is the duty of the 
owner of the vessel to carry it on, although it may be for the interest of the 
insured and insurers of the cargo to sell it at the port of distress; and if 
so sold, the insured cannot recover for a total loss of freight. 

But although it is the duty of the owner of the vessel, either to repair 
his own or to procure another at the port of distress to carry on the cargo, 
yet, if it should be made to appear that the repairs or procurement of 
another vessel would necessarily produce such a retardation of the voyage 
as would, in all probability, occasion a destruction of the article, in specie, 
before it could arrive at the port of destination, or, from its damaged condi- 
tion, it could not be reshipped in time, consistently with the health of the 
crew or safety of the vessel, or would not be in a fit condition, from pesti- 
lential effluvia or otherwise, to be carried on, it then became the duty of the 
master to sell the goods for the benefit of whom it might concern. 

A policy of insurance upon “ freight of the barque Margaret Hugg, at 
and from Baltimore to Rio Janeiro, and back to Havana or Matanzas, or a 
port in the U. S., to the amount of $5,000, upon all lawful goods, &c.,” 
upon which a greater — was paid than was usual for the outward 
voyage alone, must not be construed as a potiey upon the round voyage. 

The contract of insurance is, that it shall be in the power of the in- 
sured to earn his freight : that is, that the perils insured against shall not 
prevent the ship from earning full freight for the assured in that voyage. 
Hugy and Bandel v. The Augusta Insurance and Banking Company. 


DECISIONS OF THE SUPREME COURT OF THE STATE OF GEORGIA. 
Bills of Exchange—Promissory Notes—Damages. 


The endorsee of a negotiable promissory note, drawn in Georgia, payable 
in New York, and returned protested for non-payment, is entitled to charge 
five per cent. damages against the endorser, as provided by the act of 1823 
in cases of protested bills of exchange. uand v. Central Bank.— 
Kelly’s Reports, Vol. III. p. 378. 

A note transferred before due, and without notice, as collateral security 
for an existing debt, is not liable, in the hands of the transferree, to any of 
the equities between the maker and the payee. Gibson v. Conner.—Ibid, 48. 

The charter of the Insurance Bank of Columbus prescribes the mode in 
which contracts shall be executed, to be binding on the Company, viz. : that 
they shall be signed by the president, and countersigned by the cashier. In 
a suit at the instance of the holder of a bill against the endorser, on a bill 
drawn by himself as president of the corporation, and in his own favor, he 
cannot object to the regularity of the contract, nor is he protected in his 
endorsement by its want of conformity to the statute. McDougald v. Cen- 
tral Bank.—Ibid, 191. 
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The 26th section of the Central Bank charter, dispensing with proof of 
demand and notice in order to charge endorsers, applies to suits upon notes 
payable elsewhere, as well as to those payable at that bank—viz.: ‘all suits 
commenced by said corporation upon any note, bill, bond or obligation, upon 
which there shall be any endorser, the maker or makers, together with the 
endorser or endorsers, or their representatives, may be embraced or sued in 
the same action, and no proof of notice, demand or protest, shall be required 
on any trial, to authorize a recovery.”’—Ibid, 191. 

Where endorsers of a promissory note resided in the county of Richmond, 
the one seven and a half miles and the other twelve miles from the city of 
Augusta, and were in the habit of receiving their letters and papers at the 
Augusta post office at least once a week, held, that notices of the dishonor 
of a note, deposited in the Augusta post office, addressed to them, was suffi- 
cient to make them liable, although there was a post office at the Richmond 
Factory, nearer to them than the office at Augusta. Walker v. the Bank 
of Augusta.—Ibid, 495. 


Notaries Public. 


Their certificates prima facie evidence of the non-payment of a note, 
ana of the notice also, when so stated therein.—Ibid, 495. 

The act of 1836 makes the certificates, protests and other acts of nota- 
ries public under their hand and seal, prima facie or presumptive evidence 
of the facts therein stated, in relation to the non-payment of a promissory 
note.—Ibid. 

The general rule with regard to giving notice of the dishonor of bills and 
notes, is, that when the parties reside in the same city or town, the notice 
must be personal, or by leaving it at the dwelling house or place of busi- 
ness of the party, if absent ; but if the endorser reside at a different place, 
then notice may de sent through the post office to the post office nearest to 
him, or to the one to which he usually resorts for his letters and papers. 
—lIbid, 497. 


Usury. 


If usury is paid by a surety to the contract, cognizant to its being usuri- 
ous, he cannot recover the usurious interest from his principal. Hargraves 
v. Lewis.—Ibid, 167. 


DECISIONS OF THE SUPREME COURT OF OHIO, 1848-9. 


Banks and Bankers. 


A.Gordon, in Pittsburgh, drew upon his debtors in Zanesville for $114.04, 
subject to his own order, and endorsed the draft to Warrick Martin & Co., 
exchange brokers at Pittsburgh, who endorsed and sent it to H. N. Kear- 
ney at Zanesville for collection, who received the money upon it. Before the 
payment of the draft, W. M. & Co. failed, and were indebted to H. N. K. 
in a sum larger than the amount of the draft, which indebtedness grew out 
of their dealings as exchange brokers. When the latter received the draft, 
he had no notice that the drawer was its owner, but he had such notice before 
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the money was paid. Held, that H. N. K. might retain and apply the pro- 
ceeds of the draft, on his account against W. M. & Co. Gordon v. 
Kearney—Kelly’s Ohio Reports, Vol. XVII. p. 572. 


Notaries Public—Bills of Exchange. 


A notary public, having a bill of exchange for the purpose of demand- 
ing payment of an acceptor, who had, a short time before, been a boarder at 
a public hotel at Cincinnati, is ‘under no obligation, when informed at the 
hotel that the acceptor had gone down the river to be absent some days, to 
present the bill or make demand of payment of any one there, in order to 
fix the liability of the endorser. Bellemont Bank of St. Claresville v. Pat- 
terson.—Ibid, 78. 

A memorandum at the foot of a promissory note in these words, ‘‘ I do 
hereby obligate myself that the above note shall be paid in three years from 
this 4th day of June, 1838,” made in consideration that the payee will delay 
the payment until two years after the maturity of the note, is an original 
agreement, and demand and notice are not necessary to charge the signer of 
the memorandum. Reed v. Evans.—lIbid, 128. 


Interest— Usury. 


Where illegal interest has been incorporated in an obligation, it cannot be 
collected ; but where the obligation has been annually renewed, embracing 
both principal and interest, annual interest will be allowed. Mattocks v. 
Humphreys.—Ibid, 336. 

Where interest greater than at the rate of six per cent. has been voluntarily 
paid, the same cannot be recovered back, or set off against the principal 
debt. Graham v. Cooper.—Ibid, 605. 


DECISIONS OF THE SUPREME JUDICIAL COURT OF MAINE. 
[Continued from page 50, July, 1849.] 


Bills of Exchange and Promissory Notes. 


Although a contract of guaranty of payment of an existing negotiable 
note is not negotiable, yet the note itself may be negotiated by the same 
instrument which creates the guaranty. Myrick v. Hasey.—Shipley’s 
Reports, Vol. XIV. p. 9. 

Where a note was made payable to R. D. H. or order, it was held that 
these words, “‘ I hereby guaranty the ee of the within note, R. D. H.” 
written by the payee upon the back of the note, operated as a sufficient en- 
dorsement thereof.—Ibid. 

The defendant, being the maker of a negotiable note, will not be permit- 
ted to prove usury by his own oath in defence, where the suit is brought by 
an endorser.—Ibid. 

Where a note then payable, having thereon a blank endorsement, by the 
payee, was received of him by the holder, with the understanding, of which 
the endorser was perfectly conusant, that demand on the maker and notice 
to the endorser were not intended to form a condition upon which alone the 
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latter should become liable—ct was held, that demand and notice were 
thereby waived by the endorser. Fullerton v. Rundlett.—Ibid, 31. 

Evidence of the declaration of the endorser as to the contract, prior to 
the endorsement of the note, and in reference to it, tending to show the 
terms upon which the note was received, and especially when connected with 
subsequent conduct and declarations having the same tendency, is admissi- 
ble.—Ibid. 

To enable the plaintiff to maintain an action upon a promissory note, made 
payable at a particular time and place, it is not necessary to aver and prove 
its presentment at the time and place named therein. If the maker was 
there, prepared to pay it, that is matter of defence to be pleaded and estab- 
lished by him. Lyon v. Williamson.—Ibid, 149. 

Although the maker was at the place of payment, at the time named, 
prepared to make payment of the note, and the holder was not there to re- 
ceive the money, yet if he subsequently demand payment there, and cannot 
obtain it, he may maintain an action against the maker to recover the 
amount.—Ibid. 

The plea, when such defence is made, to be a good one, must state that 
the maker was ready to pay the money at the time and place named ; that 
he has ever since been ready there to pay the same ; and that he brings the 
money into Court for the plaintiff. The facts alleged may be put in issue, 
and must then be established by proof, or the defence must fail.—Ibid. 

If a note be endorsed, after it has become overdue, thus, ‘‘ endorser not 
holden, D. 8.,” the endorser is, nevertheless, liable therefor, if a payment 
has been made upon the note, or a set-off can be claimed, when the note 
exhibits no indication of them, and the endorser leaves the endorsee in entire 
ignorance of any thing of the kind. TZiconie Bank v. Smiley, 225. 

If the endorser of a note has paid to the endorsee a part thereof, he ma: 
recover the amount so paid of the maker in an action for money paid, althoug 
a part of the money still remains unpaid. Garnsey v. Allen, 366. 

It is wholly immaterial whether such payment be made in money or other 
per: if it be received as a payment of somuch. And evidence offered 

y the maker, that the property received by the endorsee of the endorser, 
was in fact of less value than the amount for which it was received, is inad- 
missible.—TIbid. 

A partial failure of consideration for a note, given in payment for land 
sold, not arising out of a failure of title, but out of fraudulent misrepresen- 
tations respecting the quantity of timber trees then upon it, may be given in 
evidence in defence in a suit upon such note, while it remains in the hands 
of the seller, or in the hands of one having no superior rights. Hammatt 
v. Emerson, 308. 


Publie Carriers. 


The owners of a steamboat, being a common carrier, are liable for a 
shipment on board of her, lost by means of a collision with another vessel at 
sea, and without fault imputable to either, there being no express stipulation 
of any kind, between the owner of the goods and the owners of the boat, 
that they should be exempted from the perils of the sea. Plaisted v. Ken- 
nebec and Boston Steam Nav. Co., 182. 
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DECISIONS OF THE SUPERIOR COURT OF JUDICATURE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Bills of Exchange and Promissory Notes. 


A promissory note is subject to the lex loci where it is given. Dow v. 
Rowell. 

Where a note is endorsed in a different government from that in which it 
was given, the endorsement is a new and substantive contract ; and, as be- 
twixt the endorser and endorsee, is subject to the laws of such government ; 
but such endorsement cannot change the original liability of the promisor. 

By the present statute of Vermont, the liability of parties to negotiable 
notes is subject to the ordinary rules of the common law. 

Where a conveyance of land has been made by a deed, executed with 
covenants of warranty, and a note has been received in consideration of 
the conveyance, a partial failure of title will not constitute a defence to 
the note, but the remedy of the party must be by suit on the covenants of 
his deed. Chase v. Weston. 

Where a promissory note is made payable generally, without any designa- 
tion of the place of payment, the law of the place where it is made must 
determine the construction to be given to it, and the obligation and duty it 
imposes. Bank of Orange County v. Colby. 

A note was made and dated at Boston, payable in twelve months. It 
was endorsed, and held by a bank in Vermont. At the end of the twelve 
months a demand was made upon the maker, residing in Maine, and notice 
given to the endorser in this State. By the law of Massachusetts, the maker 
was entitled to grace. Held, that the demand was premature, and that the 
endorser was not liable. 

If a note be made payable to a bank, for the purpose of being discount- 
ed there, but is discounted by an individual, with the assent of all the 
makers, the party receiving it may declare upon it as a note made payable 
to the bank, giving the bank an indemnity against costs ; or he may declare 
upon it as made payable to himself, by the name of the bank. And it seems 
that he may also, at his election, declare on it in his own name, as a note 
payable to the bearer, regarding the name of the payee as fictitious. If he 
can obtain a valid endorsement of it, by the bank, he may maintain an action 
as endorsee. Elliot v. Abbot. 

The cashier of a bank, for the purpose of collection, may endorse notes 
belonging to the bank, and those lodged there for collection, or as collateral 
security. 

But where a note, made payable to a bank, is discounted and taken by a 
third person, the cashier cannot make a valid endorsement of the note, with- 
out authority from the directors, or from the corporation. And the separate 
assent of a majority of the directors, (without any meeting, ) that he should 
make an endorsement, confers no authority upon the cashier for that purpose. 

The fact that the sureties on a note assented to several requests of the 
principal for delay, is not evidence, standing alone, on which the jury may 
find their assent to subsequent delays upon the same note. Merrim 
County Bank v. Brown. 

Where a creditor has a mortgage to secure two or more notes, on some 
of which the mortgagor is principal alone, and on another he is joint princi- 
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pal with another person, the creditor cannot apply the proceeds of a sale of 
the mortgaged premises in payment of the whole of the note in which the 
two are joint principals, to the prejudice of the sureties on the other notes. 
The law will apply the property in the first place to the payment of the 
actual debt of the mortgagor. Merrimack County Bank v. Brown. 

If the defendant have authorized another to subscribe his name to a note, 
the fact that the signature was placed there by an agent need not appear on 
the note. Moore v. Green. 

The endorser of a negotiable note cannot maintain an action upon it against 
the maker so long as the endorsee has the right to demand payment of the 
maker. If the endorsee have obtained judgment against the endorser, 
and collected part of it, that will not entitle the endorser to maintain an action 
upon the note against the maker. Little v. Ingalls. 

An attorney, to whom a promissory note is committed for the purpose of 
collection, by the payee, derives no authority, from the mere fact of the 
employment, to eo and transfer the note, in behalf of his client, to a 
third person, so as to enable him to maintain an action for the benefit of the 
payee. White v. Hildreth. 

A note, given for a patent right for an invention, neither new nor useful, 
is without sufficient consideration to sustain it, and is void. Dunbar v. 
Marden. 

If a note signed by several, be written, ‘‘I promise,” a change of the 
word ‘‘ [’’ into ‘‘ we,” will be a material alteration, which will render the 
note void, if made without the assent of the signers. Humphreys v. Guillow. 

But a subsequent ratification of the alteration will be equivalent to an 
original authority to make it. 

he burthen is upon the holder to prove that a material alteration was 
authorized or assented to by the maker. 

A material alteration of a note, made with the assent of the signers, will 
not render it void. 

After a material alteration had been made in a note, the maker said to 
the agent of the payee that it had been altered, and he was not bound to pay 
it, but would pay it; and he gave collateral security for its payment, and 
declared to others that he would pay it. Held, that this was competent 
evidence of his assent to the alteration. S. C. 

The drawer of a bill of exchange, which has been duly accepted, is liable 
only upon due presentment to the acceptor for payment, and notice of the 
non-payment ; unless he has in some way waived his right to insist upon 
demand and notice. Moore v. Waitt. 

His liability is not changed by a notice, when the-bill is drawn, that it 
will be discounted or left for collection at a certain bank in the vicinity, 
where the usage is not to make presentment when the bill becomes due, but 
to give notice to the acceptor and drawer. 

a promissory note be obtained, without consideration, by the fraudulent 
representations of the payee, but the maker afterwards, with full knowledge 
of the fraud, receives a consideration, and promises to pay it, he cannot set 
up the fraud in defence. Fussell v. Abbott. 

And if the new promise be made after the commencement of a suit upon 
the note, it will avail, as a ratification to sustain the action.—lIbid. 
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INTEREST. 


By J. R. McCutztocu, Esa., avtnor or tHE Dictionary or ComMERCcE; 
GrograpnicaL Dicrionary, &c. 


On the rates of interest from the earliest ages to this time. The rate of interest varies 
according to the value of the security. On the interference of government in adjusting 
the rate of interest. House of Commons’ Report on Usury. Usury laws do not reach 
the government. 


Rate of interest is regulated by the relation between the supply of capital and 
the power of employing it advantageously. 


Interest is the sum which the borrower of a capital obliges himself to pay 
to the lender for its wse. Interét : loyer d’un capital preté ; ou bien, en 
termes plus exacts, achat des services productifs que peut rendre un capital. 

Formerly it was universally believed that, in the event of all legislative 
enactments fixing and regulating the rate of interest being repealed, its in- 
crease or diminution would depend wholly on the comparative scarcity or 
abundance of money ; or, in other words, that it would rise as money became 
scarce, and fall as it became more plentiful. Mr. Hume was the first to point 
out the fallacy of this opinion, (see his Zssay on Interest, ) and to show that 
the rate of interest is not determined by the amount of the currency, but b 
the average rate of profit derived from the employment of capital. ™ 
doubt it most frequently happens that, when a loan is made, it is made in 
the currency of the country. This, however, is really of no consequence. 
There is obviously no difference between one individual furnishing another 
with 100 bushels of corn, to be repaid at the expiration of a twelve-month 
by the delivery of 104 or 105 bushels, or with as much money at four or 
five per cent. as would have purchased the corn. Besides, it is easy to per- 
ceive that the same identical sum of money might serve to negotiate an in- 
finity of loans. Suppose A lends to X £1000, which X immediately 
pays away to B for commodities of equal value ; but B has no use for the 
money, and he therefore lends it to Y, who pays it away for commodities to 
C, who again lends it to Z, and so on; it is plain the borrowers X, Y, Z, 
have really received a loan of commodities, or capital, from the lenders A, 
B, C, worth three times (and it might have been worth three hundred or 
three thousand times) as much as the money employed in settling the trans- 
actions. According as the supply of currency, compared with the business 
it has to perform, is greater or less, we are obliged to give a greater or less 
number of guineas or livres, pound notes or assignats, for the commodities 
we wish to obtain. It is plainly, however, by the advantage or profit we 
expect to derive from the acquisition of the commodities which constitute 
capital, and not from the accidental, and, in this respect, unimportant cir- 
cumstance of a larger or smaller number of pieces of gold or silver, or of 
bits of engraved paper, being given for them, that the rate of interest, or the 
compensation given to the lender for the use of his stock, must be determined. 
It may perhaps be supposed, that when the quantity of metallic money is in- 
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creased, goldsmiths, jewellers, &c., obtain the raw material for carrying on 
their business with greater facility; but this is not always the case, and, 
though it were, it would not affect the rate of interest. No coins are ever 
sent to the melting pot unless when the currency is either degraded or de- 
preciated ; that is, unless it be deficient in weight or relatively redundant in 
quantity. And it is clear that the inducement to promise a high or low rate 
of interest for loans of metallic money, which it was intended to work up 
into some species of manufactured goods, would depend, not on the supply 
of such money, but on the profit to be derived from the operation, a circum- 
stance totally unconnected with the scarcity or abundance of coin. 

It appears, therefore, that the rate of interest, at any given period, de- 
pends exclusively on the supply of real disposable capital, such as land, ma- 
chinery, raw and manufactured products, &c., compared with the power of 
profitably employing it. An increase of metallic money adds only very in- 
considerably, and an increase of paper money adds nothing whatever, to the 
real capital of the country, or to the material of which all loans are really 
eomposed. If an increase of paper money was equivalent to an increase of 
eapital, bank notes could not be too much multiplied, and France would 
have been about twenty times as rich at the era of the assignats as at this 
moment. It is not denied that considerable mischief and derangement must 
always be experienced in a highly manufacturing and commercial country 
like Great Britain, when any sudden check is given to the facility with which 
discounts are generally obtained, or when the currency is suddenly contracted. 
But the frottement and inconvenience occasioned by a contraction of the cur- 
rency could only be temporary. It is impossible it could have any lasting 
effect on the industry of the country. We should still possess the same 
amount of real capital ; and as neither its productive power, nor the liberty 
to transfer it from one individual to another, would be at all impaired, the 
real revenue of the state would continue as great as ever, and the same ora 
greater amount of stock might be disposed of by way of loan. A/oney 
prices would certainly fall proportionally to the reduction of the currency ; 
or, which is the same thing, the value of commodities would henceforth have 
to be ascertained by comparing them with a smaller number of bits of gold 
or paper. But, in every other respect, the business of society would con- 
tinue exactly on its former footing ; and without some change in the rate of 
profit, on which fluctuations in the value of money have almost no effect, the 
rate of interest would continue invariable. 

Mr. Ricardo has set this principle in a clear and striking point of view. 
‘*The rate of interest,’’ he observes, in answer to those who had contended 
that it would be increased by a diminution of the discounts of the Bank of 
England, ‘is not regulated by the rate at which the bank will lend, whether 
it be five, four, or three per cent., but by the rate of profit which can be 
made by the employment of capital, and which is totally independent of the 
quantity and of the value of money. Whether a bank lend one million, ten 
millions, or a hundred millions, they would not permanently alter the market 
rate of interest ; they would alter only the value of the money which they 
thus issued. In one case ten or twenty times more money might be required 
to carry on the same business, than what might be required on the other. 
The applications to the bank for money, then, depend on the comparison 
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between the rate of profits that may be made by the employment of it, and 
the rate at which they are willing to lend it. If they charge less than the 
market rate of interest, there is no amount of money which they might not 
lend: if they charge more than that rate, none but spendthrifts and prod- 
igals would be found te borrow of them. We accordingly find, that when 
the market rate of interest exceeds the rate of five per cent. at which the 
bank uniformly lend, the discount office is besieged with applicants for mon- 
ey; and, on the contrary, when the market rate is even temporarily under 
five per cent., the clerks of that office have no employment.” Ricardo’s 
Principles of Political Economy, 1st edit. p. 511. 

It is foreign to the object of this article to enter into any detailed exami- 
nation of the causes which tend to elevate or depress the rate of profit. 
Whatever diversity of opinion may be entertained respecting them, it is 
abundantly evident that the rate of interest afforded for the use of borrowed 
capital must be proportional to the profits which might be derived from its 
employment. In the United States, the market rate of interest varies from 
ten to fourteen per cent. ; and in Holland, previously to the invasion of the 
French in 1794, it did not exceed two or three percent. The immense extent 
of fertile and uncultivated land in America, the lowness of taxation, and 
the absence of all restrictive regulations, naturally occasion high profits, and 
consequently high interest; whilst the sterility and limited extent of the 
soil of Holland, the excessive load of taxes, laid equally on necessaries and 
luxuries, and the injudicious restraints imposed upon various branches of 
commerce, by rendering it impossible to derive large returns from capital, 
proportionally sink the rate of interest. Had the soil of Holland been as 
fertile, and taxation as light, as in the United States, profits and interest 
would, notwithstanding the abundant supply of capital, have been equally 
high in the one republic as in the other. It is not by the absolute amount 
of the stock of a country, but by the comparative facilities for its advantageous 
employment, that the compensation or interest which a borrower can afford 
for its use must always be regulated. Previously to the termination of the 
late war, the market rate of interest in this country, for sums which could 
not be immediately demanded, fluctuated from five to twelve per cent. It 
has since fallen to four or five per cent. ; a decline which has not certainly 
been occasioned by any sudden increase of capital, but by the extraordinary 
depression of commerce, and the consequent impossibility of investing stock 
so as to yield as large a profit as it did during the period when we engrossed 
almost the whole trade of the world. 


Rate of interest varies according to the security for the repayment of the prin- 
cipal and the duration of the loan. 


Besides such variations as are proportional to variations in the general and 
average rate of profit, and which equally affect all loans, the rate of interest 
must vary according to the degree of security afforded for the repayment 
of the principal, and the duration of the loan. No capitalist would lend on 
the personal security of a gunpowder manufacturer, and on mortgage over 
a valuable estate, at the same rate of interest. The extraordinary hazard 
of the gunpowder trade exposes the stock invested in it to an extreme degree 
of risk. po be dissipated in an instant, and the power of the borrower 
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to refund the capital he had borrowed annihilated for ever. A lender of 
money on mortgage is almost entirely relieved from such contingencies. The 
owner of an estate on which a loan is secured may become bankrupt ; but 
the estate itself will remain, and may either be sold or taken possession of 
by the lender. It is plain, therefore, that there must be 2 very great differ- 
ence in the rate of interest paid by those whose security for the repayment 
of the principal is so exceedingly different. The gunpowder manufacturer, 
besides paying a rate or percentage equivalent to the common and average 
rate of interest derived from the most secure investments, would have to pay 
an additional rate, which, although it might not be designated by that name, 
would really constitute a premium of insurance proportioned to the greater 
risk to which the lender was exposed of losing his principal. The preferable 
security offered by the landholder would relieve him from the necessity of 
paying any considerable premium, or excess of interest, on account of risk ; 
and of course he would be able to borrow at so much less than the manufac- 
turer. We should mistake, however, if we supposed that the latter was thus 
placed in a comparatively disadvantageous situation. He would be com- 
pletely indemnified for the greater risk to which his stock was exposed, and 
or the higher rate of interest which he was in consequence obliged to pay, 
by the greater gross profits he would derive from his business. The con- 
stantly operating principle of competition will not permit, taking every thing 
into account, a greater net profit to be permanently derived from one de- 
ent of industry than from another. But those who invest their stock 
in ee of more than ordinary hazard, must be able to dispose of 
their produce at such a price as will yield them the common and average rate 
of profit, besides affording a surplus adequate to insure their stock against 
the extra risk to which it is exposed. If this were not the case, no capitalist 
would place his property in a state of comparative danger, and no under- 
takings of a hazardous nature would be entered into. Wherever there is 
risk, that risk must be compensated. And it may, and very frequently 
does, happen, that the manager of a hazardous branch of industry, paying 
from ten to twenty per cent. for borrowed capital, is realizing a larger net 
rofit than the landlord who has purchased an estate with money for which 
fe only pays three or four per cent. 

This principle is never lost sight of in bargaining for loans. In Athens, 
the rate of interest was not regulated by law; and it is distinctly mentioned 
by ancient authors, that the average rate of interest paid by those who em- 

loyed their stock in the shipping trade with the countries situated on the 
Bazine and Mediterranean Seas amounted, on account of the hazard of the 
voyage, to about thirty per cent. ; whilst bankers, agriculturists, and others, 
whose security was preferable, paid only about twelve per cent. Say, in 
noticing this striking fact, supposes that the thirty per cent. was charged by 
the voyage ; and that, as two voyages to the Crimea or Sicily might be made 
annually, maritime interest really amounted at Athens to sixty per cent. 
There does not, however, appear to be the least ground for this assertion. 
It is the average annual rate of interest that isalways spoken of. (Travels 
of Anacharsis, vol. iv. p. 368, Eng. Transl. ; De Pauw, Récherches sur 
les Grecs, tom. i. p. 287 ; Say, tom. ii. p. 132.) 
But supposing the securities to be equal, capital lent for short p2riods, or 
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in such a way that the lender may obtain possession of it at pleasure, will 
always bring a lower rate of interest than capital lent for a considerable or 
definite period. No borrower could afford to pay so high a rate of interest 
for a capital whose productive services he might be deprived of in an instant, 
and which he could not therefore venture to invest in any employment from 
which it might not be easily withdrawn, as for a capital lent for a fixed period, 
especially if that period was of considerable length. But here, as in every 
other case, the real interests of the borrower and lender coincide. The same 
circumstances which prevent a borrower from giving as high a rate of interest 
for a loan payable on demand as if it were payable ata fixed and distant 
term, induce the lender to rest satisfied with a smaller compensation in the 
one case than in the other. We wish to be able to exercise a complete com- 
mand over our capital. No merchant would ever consent to lend his stock 
on mortgage. If he did, he would no longer be able to carry on his busi- 
ness with advantage. He would be deprived of all power of speculating ; 
and although this might in many instances be for his advantage, yet the flat- 
tering opinion which every one entertains of his own abilities and good for 
tune would but seldom allow him to doubt of its being a very material dis- 
advantage. It is by this principle that we are able to account for the 
comparatively low rate of interest at which banking companies who pay the 
sums deposited with them on demand, and governments whose circumstances 
are perfectly desperate, are able to borrow. A stockholder’s mortgage (his 
claim on the revenue of the country) can be immediately converted into cash 
at the current prices. And however much the majority of the public ered- 
itors may be impressed with a conviction of the inability of the state to dis- 
charge all the claims upon it, every particular individual, confident in his 
own good fortune, foresight, and acuteness, flatters himself with the idea 
that he, at least, will be able to predict the coming tempest, and that he 
will be able to sell out before a national bankruptcy. 


Interference of government in adjusting the rate of interest. 


Instead, however, of leaving the rate of interest to be adjusted by the un- 
fettered competition of the borrowers and lenders, on the principles we have 
thus briefly explained, the governments of most countries have interfered, 
either to prohibit the taking interest altogether, or to fix certain rates which 
it was declared legal to exact, at the same time that any excess over these 
rates was declared to be usury, and prohibited under the severest penalties. 
In the rude and unenlightened ages in which these enactments had their ori- 
gin, the precious metals, then the only species of money, were considered as 
uninfluenced by the same principles which regulate the value of other pro- 
ducts. Being used both as standards whereby to ascertain the comparative 
value of different commodities, and as the equivalents for which they were 
most frequently exchanged, they acquired a factitious importance, not merely 
in the estimation of the vulgar, but in that of persons of the greatest discern- 
ment. ‘The simple consideration that all buying and selling is really nothing 
more than the bartering of one commodity for another, of a certain quantity 
of corn or beef, for example, for a certain quantity of gold or silver, and 
vice versa, was entirely overlooked. The attention was gradually transferred 
from the money’s worth to the money itself; and the wealth of states and 
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of individuals came to be measured, not by the abundance of their disposable 
produce, by the quantity or value of the commodities with which they could 
afford to purchase the precious metals, but by the quantity of these metals 
actually in their possession. Because it sometimes happened that the hold- 
ers of ordinary commodities were unable easily to dispose of them at any price, 
whilst money was always sure to find a ready and advantageous market, it 
was considered as something mysterious, as a real marchandise par excellence. 
We cannot, therefore, be surprised at the measures to which the erroneous 
opinions entertained respecting it necessarily led ; or that efforts should have 
been made to protect the interests of those who were unprovided with so 
powerful an instrument, from becoming a prey to the encroachments of their 
more fortunate neighbors. Every individual was allowed freely to dispose 
or his corn, cattle, land, Ke. ; but it was imagined there was something pe- 
culiar in money, and that the desire to obtain it was so great, that, unless the 
lenders were restrained in their demands, they would, by taking advantage 
of the necessities of the borrowers, infallibly ruin them, and engross the 
whole property of the country. 

Another source of the prejudice against stipulating for interest must be 
sought for in the dislike so universally entertained in remote ages to accu- 
mulation. There can be no accumulation without economy, without a saving 
of income ; and this was then not only considered as indicative of a sordid 
and avaricious disposition, but as being positively hurtful. Before the nature 
and functions of capital were properly understood, it was believed that it 
could not be increased otherwise than by injuriously abstracting a portion of 
the national revenue, and that any advantage it might give to the proprietor 
must have been obtained at the public expense. It did not occur to our 
ancestors, that an individual who, by his economy, has accumulated stock, 
has really added to the wealth of the state, without diminishing that of 
others ; nor were they aware that this stock, when afterwards expended, as 
is almost always the case, in the support of productive industry, would afford 
the means of producing an increased income. But reckoning, as they did, 
the savings of individuals as so much withdrawn from the public income, it 
was natural enough that they should endeavor to limit the advantage to be 
derived from their employment. 

Much, also, of the prejudice against bargaining for interest, so prevalent 
in the middle ages, may be traced to the authority of some texts of Scripture, 
which were understood entirely to prohibit its exaction. It has, however, 
been shown, that these texts will not really bear this interpretation ; but, 
supposing that they did, nothing, it is plain, could be more absurd than to 
consider the municipal regulations of a people placed in such peculiar cir- 
cumstances as the tn as general and fixed principles, applicable in all 
ages and countries. 

But, whatever may have been the causes of the efforts so generally made 
to regulate and limit the rate of interest, it is certain that, so far from suc- 
ceeding in their object, they have had a precisely opposite effect. Should a 
borrower find it for his advantage to offer six, seven, or eight per cent. for a 
loan (and unless it were for his advantage, nothing could possibly induce 
him to make such an offer), what right has the legislator to interfere, and to 
prohibit the lender from receiving, and the borrower from paying, more than 
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four or five per cent. Such an interference is not only uncalled for and 
unnecessary, but it is, in the highest degree, prejudicial. Restrictive laws, 
instead of reducing, have uniformly contributed to raise the rate of interest. 
Nor is this any thing more than might have been foreseen and expected. It 
is plain that no law can be so framed as to prevent a borrower from offerin 
a higher rate of interest than what is fixed by statute ; and if the lender had 
implicit confidence in the secrecy and solvency of the borrower, he might 
accommodate him with the sum wanted, without requiring any additional in- 
terest or premium of insurance because of the danger of entering into what 
the Jaw declares to be an ¢llegal transaction. But this must be a very rare 
case. Gratitude, and a sense of benefits received, are, unfortunately, when 
they come into contact with self interest, but slender securities for honorable 
conduct. Numberless unforeseen events occur to weaken and dissolve the 
best cemented friendships ; and a transaction of this kind would undoubtedly 
afford an additional source of jealousies and divisions. In such matters, 
indeed, men are more than usually sharp-sighted, and are very little disposed 
to trust to moral guarantees for the security of their property. But neither 
the threatenings of the law, nor the powerful inducements which it holds out 
to dishonest debtors to break their engagements, and treacherously to recede 
from the stipulations to which they had agreed, have been able to prevent, 
or even greatly to lessen, what are termed usurious bargains. Their only 
effect has been, to oblige the lender to demand, and the borrower to bind 
himself to pay, a higher rate of interest than would otherwise have been 
required. A bargain for more than the statute rate of interest being de- 
clared illegal, the lender is thus exposed to an additional risk. But no per- 
son will gratuitously place his fortune in a situation of comparative hazard ; 
and, therefore, the sum necessary to cover this risk must be proportioned to 
the greater or less anxiety on the part of government to prevent and punish 
such bargains ; or, in other words, the rate of interest is invariably increased 
according as the laws intended to reduce it become more severe, and dimin- 
ished according as they are relaxed. 

Thus a capitalist might be inclined to lend a sum at six or seven per cent.; 
but as the law declares that any individual who shall stipulate for more than 
five per cent. shall, if detected, forfeit three times the principal, it is clear, 
provided there was no method of defeating this statute, that there must be 
an end of all borrowing, except when the market rate of interest was below 
the statutory rate. Whenever it was above that rate, no person would be 
able to obtain a single farthing in the way of loan. There could, then, be 
no transference of capital. It would continue locked up in the same hands ; 
and the national property and welfare would, in consequence, suffer severely. 
Luckily, however, the mutual interest and ingenuity of borrowers and lend- 
ers have always proved an overmatch for the enactments of the law. These 
have done nothing but fetter the transference of stock, and force the borrow- 
ers to pay a higher rate of interest for it. What might have been borrowed 
at six per cent., had there been no hazard from anti-usurious statutes, is, on 
account of that hazard, raised to perhaps eight or even ten per cent.; and, 
what is still worse, a contempt for the institutions of society, and a habit of 
carrying on business in a secret and underhand manner, are generated. The 
odium which attaches to a positively pernicious regulation, weakens the re- 
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= which would otherwise be felt for those which are acknowledged to be 
vantageous ; and that spirit of frankness, openness, and sincerity, which, 
wherever it predominates, is so highly valuable, is cramped in its development, 
or altogether supplanted, by duplicity, extortion and cunning. 

Effect of the usury laws in Rome. 

These conclusions do not rest on theory only, but are supported by a con- 
stant and uniform experience. At Rome, during the period of the republic, 
the ordinary rate of interest was excessively high. The debtors, or plebeians, 
were every now and then threatening to deprive their creditors, who were 
generally of the patrician order, not only of the interest of their capital, but 
of the principal itself. Repeated instances occurred to show that these were 
not mere empty threats ; and the patricians were therefore obliged to indem- 
nify themselves, by means of a corresponding premium, for the risks to 
which they were exposed. ‘‘Des continuels changements,” says Montesquieu, 
“soit par des loix, soit par des plebiscites, naturaliserent 4 Rome l’usure ; 
car les créanciers, voyant le peuple leur débiteur, leur legislateur, et leur 
juge, n’eurent plus de confiance dans les contrats. Le peuple, comme un 
débiteur decrédité, ne tentoit A lui préter que par des gros profits ; d’autant 
plus que, si les loix ne venoient que de temps en temps, les plaintes du 
peuple étoient continuelles, et intimidoient toujours les créanciers. Cela fit 
que tous les moyens honnétes de préter et d’emprunter furent abolis 4 Rome, 
et qu'une usure affreuse, toujours foudroyée, et toujours renaissante, s’y 
établit. Le mal venoient de ce que les choses n’avoient pas été ménagés. 
Les loix extrémes dans le bien font naitre le mal extréme: @/ fallut payer 
pour le prét de Vargent, et pour le danger des peines de la loi.”’ (Lsprit 
des Loix, livre xxii. chap. 21.) 

Interest in the East; in the middle ages; in France; in Livonia. 

In Mohammedan countries, notwithstanding the positive prohibition in the 
Koran, the ordinary rate of interest is at least ten or twenty times as high as 
its ordinary rate in Europe. ‘‘ L’usure augmente dans les pays Mahometans 
& proportion de la sévérité de la defense: \e préteur s’indemnise du péril 
de la contravention.” (sprit des Loiz, liv. xxi. ch. 19.) 

During the middle ages, the average rate of profit could not be much 
higher than at present: ‘‘ But the clamor and persecution raised against 
those who took interest for the use of money was so violent, that they were 
obliged to charge it much higher than the natural price, which, if it had been 
let alone, would have found its level, in order to compensate for the oppro- 
briam, and frequently the plunder, which they suffered ; and hence the 
usual rate of interest was what we should now eall most exorbitant and scan- 
dalous usury.”” Macpherson’s History of Commerce, vol. i. p. 400. The 
extraordinary risks to which lenders were exposed rendered the premium of 
insurance on all sorts of capital excessively high ; for, of the fifty and even 


a hundred per cent. which borrowers then frequently engaged to pay as in- 
terest, not more than eight or ten per cent. can properly be said to have 
been given for the productive services of capital. ‘The rest must be consid- 
ered as a bonus, to compensate the lender for the hazard he encountered of 
losing the principal itself. It is impossible to form any very accurate esti- 
mate of the rate of profit in the middle ages; yet several striking facts may 
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be adduced in support of the opinion here advanced. At Verona, in 
1228, the interest of money was fixed by law at twelve and a half per cent. 
Towards the end of the fourteenth century, the republic of Genoa paid only 
from seven to ten per cent. to her creditors; and the average discount on 
good bills at Barcelona, in 1435, is stated to have been about ten per cent. 
But whilst the rate of interest in Italy and Catalonia, where a considerable 
degree of freedom was allowed to the parties concerned in bargaining for a 
loan, was thus comparatively moderate, it was, in despite of its total prohibi- 
tion, incomparably higher in France and England. Matthew Paris says that, 
in the reign of Henry IIT., the debtor paid ten per cent. every two months ; 
and this, though absolutely impossible as a general practice, may not have 
been very far from the average interest charged on the few loans that were 
- contracted for. (Hallam’s History of the Middle Ages, vol. iii. p. 
402.) 

In France the rate of interest was fixed at five per cent. so early as 1665 ; 
and this, a few short intervals only excepted, continued to be the legal rate 
until the Revolution. Laverdy, in 1766, reduced it from five to four per 
cent. Instead, however, of the market rate being proportionably reduced, 
it was raised from five to six per cent. Previously to the promulgation of 
the edict, loans might have been obtained on good security at five per cent. ; 
but an additional per cent. was now required to cover the risk of illegality. 
This caused the speedy abandonment of the measure. Storch, Zraité 
d’ Economie Politique, tome iii. p. 187. 

The same thing happened in Livonia in 1786, when the Empress Cather- 
ine reduced the hed rate of interest from six to five per cent. Hitherto, 
says Storch (in loco supra citato), those who had good security to offer 
were able to borrow at six per cent. ; but henceforth they had to pay seven 
per cent. or upwards. And such will be found to have been invariably the 
case, wherever governments have interfered to reduce the statutory below 
the market rate of interest. 


History of the laws regulating the rate of interest in England. 


From the earliest period of the history of England down to the reign of 
Henry VIII., the taking of interest was absolutely forbidden to all persons 
within the realm except Jews and foreigners, who, nevertheless, were fre- 
quently plundered for the sake of enriching the crown, under the miserable 

retext of punishment for what were then called their ‘hellish extortions.’’ 

he disorders occasioned by this ruinous interference on the part of govern- 
ment at length became so obvious, that, notwithstanding the powerful preju- 
dices to the contrary, a statute was passed in 1546 (37 Hen. VIII. cap. 
7), legalizing the taking of interest to the extent of ten per cent. per annum ; 
and this because, as is recited in the words of the act, the statutes “‘prohib- 
iting interest altogether have so little force, that little or no punishment hath 
ensued to the offenders.” In the reign of Edward VI. the horror against 
taking interest seems to have revived in full force ; for, in 1552, the taking 
of wny interest was again prohibited, ‘‘ as a vice most odious and detestable,’ 
and ‘‘ contrary to the word of God.’’ But, in spite of this tremendous de- 
nunciation, the ordinary rate of interest, instead of being reduced, immedi- 
ately rose to fourteen per cent., and continued at this rate until, in 1571, 
an act was passed (13 Eliz. cap. 8) repealing the act of Edward VI., and 
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reviving the act of Henry VIII., allowing ten per cent. interest. In the 
yey to this act it is stated, ‘‘ that the — act of King Edward 

I. had not done so much good as was hoped for ; but that rather the vice 
of usury hath much more exceedingly abounded, to the utter undoing of 
many gentlemen, merchants, occupiers, and others, and to the importable 
hurt of the commonwealth.” This salutary statute was opposed, even by 
those who, it might have been expected, would have been among the first 
to emancipate themselves from the prejudices of the age, with all the violence 
of ignorant superstition. Dr. John Wilson, a man famous in his day, and 
celebrated for the extent and solidity of his learning, stated in his place in 
the House of Commons, that ‘‘ it was not the amount of the interest taken 
that constituted the crime; but that all lending for any gain, be it ever so 
little, was wickedness before God and man, and a damnable deed in itself, 
and that there was no mean in this vice any more than in murder or theft.” 
In order to quiet the consciences of the bench of bishops, a clause was actu- 
ally inserted, declaring all usury to have been forbidden by the law of God, 

to be in its nature sin, and detestable. When first enacted, this statute 
was limited to a period of five years; but, ‘‘forasmuch as it was by proof 
and.experience found to be very necessary and profitable for the common- 
wealth of this realm,” it was, in the same reign, made perpetual. (39 Eliz. 
cap. 18.) 

, the 21st of James I. the legal rate of interest was reduced to eight per 
cent., by an act to continue for seven years only, but which was made per- 
petual in the succeeding reign. (3 Car. I. cap. 4.) During the common- 
wealth, the legal rate of interest was reduced to six per cent., a reduction 
which was afterwards confirmed by the act 12 Car. [I. And, finally, in 
the reign of Queen Anne, a statute (12 Anne, cap. 16) was framed, redu- 
cing the rate of interest to five per cent., at which it now stands. 

n the preamble to this statute, it is stated, that, “‘ whereas the reducing 
interest to ten, and from thence to eight, and thence to six, in the hundred, 
hath from time to time, by experience, been found very beneficial to the 
advancement of trade and the improvement of lands, it is become absolutely 
necessary to reduce the high rate of interest of six per cent. to a nearer pro- 
portion to the interest allowed for money in foreign states.”’ It was for these 
reasons enacted, that all bargains or contracts stipulating for a higher rate 
of interest than five per cent. should be utterly void. And “that all persons 
who should after that time receive, by means of any corrupt bargain, loan, 
exchange, chevizance, or interest, of any wares, merchandise, or other thing 
whatever, or by any deceitful way or means, or by any covin, engine, or 
deceitful conveyance for the forbearing or giving day of payment, for one 
whole year, for their money or other thing, above the sum of £5 for £100 
for a year, should forfeit, for every such offence, the triple value of the mon- 
ies or other things so lent, bargained,” Ke. 


Laws regulating the rate of interest in Scotland; in Ireland. 


In Scotland, previously to the Reformation, no interest could be legally 
exacted for money. But this great event, by weakening the force of those 
religious prejudices, which had chiefly dictated the laws prohibiting interest, 
occasioned the adoption of sounder opinions on the subject, and led to the 
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enactment of the statute of 1587 (11 Parlt. Jac. VI. cap. 52), which legal- 
ized the taking of interest to the extent of ten per cent. In 1633 the legal 
rate was reduced to eight per cent., and in 1661 to six per cent. The stat- 
ute of Queen Anne, reducing the rate of interest to five per cent., extended 
to both kingdoms. 

The statutes prohibiting the taking of interest in Ireland were not repealed 
until 1635, when, by the statute 10 Car. I. cap. 22, liberty was given to 
— for interest to the extent of ten per cent. In 1704 this rate was 
reduced to eight per cent. ; in 1722 it was reduced to seven per cent., and 
in 1732 it was further reduced to six per cent., at which it has since con- 
tinued fixed. 

Comparison between the market rate and the statutory rate of interest, from 
1714 to 1793. 

It has been observed by Dr. Smith, that the different statutory regulations, 
reducing the rate of interest in England, were made with great propriety. 
Instead of preceding, they followed the fall which was gradually taking place 
in the market rate of interest; and, therefore, did not contribute, as they 
otherwise must have done, to raise the rate which they were intended to re- 
duce. Sir Josiah Child, whose celebrated Treatise, recommending a re- 
duction of interest to four per cent. was published about 1670, states posi- 
tively, that the goldsmiths in London, who then acted as bankers, could 
obtain as much money as they pleased, upon their servants’ notes only, at 
four and a half per cent. The supposed insecurity of the revolutionary es- 
tablishment, and the novelty of the practice of funding, occasioned the pay- 
ment of a high rate of interest for a considerable portion of the sums bor- 
rowed by the public in the reigns of William III. and Anne; but private 
meee, of undoubted credit, could then borrow at less than five per cent. 

uring the reign of George II. the market rate of interest fluctuated from 
three to four and four and a half percent. On the 18th of December, 1752, 
the three per cents. brought the highest price they have hitherto reached, 
namely, 1063 per cent. On the 20th of September, 1797, the day on which 
the failure of Lord Malmesbury’s attempt to negotiate with the French re- 
~— transpired, consols fell to 473, being the lowest price at which they 

ve ever been sold. 

Dr. Smith mentions, that the increased means of profitably investing cap- 
ital acquired during the war which terminated in 1763, raised the market 
rate of interest, subsequently to the peace of Paris, to a level with the statu- 
tory rate, or perhaps higher. But this rise was only temporary, and it was 
not until the late war that any very material or general inconvenience was 
found to result from the limitation of the rate of interest to five per cent. 

Expedients for defeating the laws limiting the rate of interest. 

It is necessary, however, to observe, that this remark applies exclusively 
to the loans negotiated by individuals who could offer unexceptionable se- 
curity ; for, ever since the passing of the act 1714, persons engaged in em- 
ployments of more than ordinary hazard, whose character for prudence and 
punctuality did not stand high, or who could only offer inferior security, 
were unable to borrow at five per cent., and have in consequence been com- 
pelled to resort to a variety of schemes for defeating and evading the enact- 
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ments in the statute. The most common device was the sale of an annuity. 
Thus, supposing an individual whose personal credit was not good, and who 
had only the life-rent of an estate to give in security, wanted to borrow any 
given sum, he sold an annuity to the lender sufficient to pay the interest 
stipulated for, which, because of the risks and odium attending such transac- 
tions, was always higher than the market rate, and also to pay the premium 
necessary to insure payment of the principal on the death of the borrower. 
It is curious to observe, that although the sale of an ¢rredeemable life annui- 
ty, at a rate exceeding legal interest, was not reckoned fraudulent or usuri- 
ous, yet, so late as 1743, Lord Hardwicke held, that in their less exception- 
able form, or when they were redeemable, annuities could only be looked 
upon as an evasion of the statute of usury, and a loan of money.— Consid- 
erations on the Rate of Interest, by E. B. Sugden, Esq. Pamplleteer, 
vol. viii. p. 278. But the extreme inexpediency of this distinction soon 
) became obvious, and the law on this subject is now entirely changed. The 
greater extension of the traffic in annuities, and the advantage of giving as 
much publicity as possible to such transactions, led to various parliamentary 
inquiries and regulations respecting them in the early part of the reign of 
his late majesty. The consequence has been, that irredeemable annuities 
are now nearly unknown, and that the sale of a redeemable annuity cannot 
be impeached, although it should appear on the face of the deeds that the 
lender had secured the principal by effecting an assurance of the borrower’s 
life. By the act 53 Geo. ILI. cap. 141, it is enacted, ‘‘ That a memorial, 
setting forth the date of every deed, bond, instrument, or other assurance, 
whereby an annuity or rent-charge shall be granted for one or more life or 
lives, or for a certain number of years, the names of all the witnesses, and of 
al] the parties thereto, the sum given for the security, and the amount of the 
annuity itself, shall be registered in the Court of Chancery.” This act only 
applies to England and Wales. 

uring the greater part of the late war, however, the usury laws operated, 
not to the prejudice of one, but of all classes of borrowers. The extent of 
the loans, the high rate of interest given by the state, the facility of selling 
out of the funds, the regularity with which the dividends were paid, and the 
temptations arising from the fluctuations in the price of funded property, 
diverted so large a proportion of the floating capital of the country into the 
coffers of the treasury, as to render it next to impossible for a private indi- 
vidual to borrow at the legal rate of interest, except from the trustees of pub- 
lie companies, or through the influence of circumstances of a very peculiar na- 
ture. The proprietors of unencumbered freehold estates, of which they had 
the absolute disposal, were almost universally obliged to resort to those de- 
structive expedients which had formerly been the resource only of spend- 
thrifts, and persons in the most desperate circumstances. Annuities were 
not unfrequently granted for the term of several lives, at the rate of twelve, 
fourteen, fifteen, and even twenty per cent., exclusive of the premium of 
insurance on the lives of the persons named in the grant of the annuities. 
Mr. Onslow, in his speech on the usury laws, 25d of May, 1816, mentions 
that he knew the case of a gentleman possessed of a very large estate in fee 
simple, who had been compelled to grant an annuity for four lives (and the 
survivor of them), named by the grantee, for eight years’ purchase. 
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House of Commons’ Report on the Usury Laws. 


The Report of the Committee on the Usury Laws, laid before the House 
of Commons in 1818, contains much valuable evidence, establishing the 
impolicy and the pernicious effects of these laws in the clearest manner. Mr. 
Sugden, a gentleman very extensively concerned in the management of land- 
ed property; stated, that when the market rate of interest rose above the 
legal rate, the landed proprietor was compelled to resort to some shift to 
evade the usury laws. For this purpose, Mr. Sugden informed the commit- 
tee he had ‘‘ known annuities granted for three lives, at ten per cent. upon 
fee-simple estates, unencumbered, and of great annual value, in a register 
county. He had also known annuities granted for four lives, and more 
would have been added, but for the danger of equity setting aside the 
transaction on account of the inadequacy of the consideration. Latterly 
many annuities were granted for a term of years certain, not depending upon 
lives.” On being asked whether, if there were no laws limiting the rate of 
interest, better terms could or could not have been obtained, Mr Sugden 
answered, ‘‘I am decidedly of opinion that better terms could have been 
obtained ; for there is a stigma which attaches to men who lend money upon 
annuities, that drives all respectable men out of the market. Some leading 
men did latterly embark in such transactions, but I never knew a man of 
reputation in my own profession lend money in such a manner, although we 
have the best means of ascertaining the safest securities, and of obtaining 
the best terms. In all loans, two solicitors are invariably concerned, one 
for the borrower and one for the lender; and although the borrower always 
pays the expense of the securities, yet a regular professional bill is invariably 
made out ; whereas, in the case of an annuity, although it is in strictness a 
loan, only one solicitor is employed, and he never makes out a regular bill, 
but charges what is termed a lumping sum, for all his expense and trouble 
in the transaction.” And, in another place, Mr. Sugden observes, “the 
temptation on the part of a solicitor, to lend money upon annuities, is very 
strong, because, without any check upon his charges he demands whatever 
sum he pleases, and he takes care that it is instantly paid ; for in no in- 
stance ts the borrower allowed to leave the room till he has paid the solicitor’s 
charge.’ ‘‘ Nothing,”’ Mr. Sugden justly adds, ‘‘ short of a repeal of the 
usury laws can put a stop to the abuses which attend grants of annuities ; 
they strongly encourage a spirit of gambling ; for, as the repayment of the 
money lent cannot be enforced, and the annuity is granted upon a contin- 
gency, the horrower too frequently neglects to provide for the payment of 
the loan, and trusts to chance for the determination of the annuity.” 

‘The laws against usury,” says Mr. Holland, partner of the house of 
Baring, Brothers, and Company, and one of the best informed merchants in 
the country, ‘‘ drive men in distress, or in want of money, to much more 
disastrous modes of raising it than they would adopt if no usury laws exist- 
ed. The landowner requires capital to increase his live stock, or improve 
his land, or for any other purpose, at a period when the government is bor- 
rowing money at above five per cent., or when the funds give a greater in- 
terest than five per cent.; no one will then lend to the landowner, because his 
money is worth more to him than the law allows him to take ; the landowner 
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must, therefore, either give up his improvements, or borrow money on 
annuity interests, on much more disadvantageous terms than he could have 
done if no law existed against usury. The man in trade, in want of money 
for an unexpected demand, or disappointed in his returns, must fulfil his 
engagements or forfeit his credit. He might have borrowed money at six 
per cent., but the law allows no one to lend it to him, and he must sell some 
of the commodity he holds, at a reduced price, in order to meet his engage- 
ments. For example, he holds sugar which is worth 80s. ; but he is com- 

lled to sell it immediately for 70s. to the man who will give him cash for 
it, and thus actually borrows money at twelve and a half per cent., which, 
had the law allowed him, he might have borrowed from a money dealer at 
six per cent. It is known to every merchant, that cases of this kind are 
common occurrences in every commercial town, and more especially in the 
metropolis. A man in distress for money, pays more interest, owing to the 
usury laws, than he would if no such laws existed ; because now he is 
obliged to go to some of the disreputable money lenders to borrow, as he 
knows the respectable money lender will not break the laws of his country. 
The disreputable money lender knows that he has the ordinary risk of his 
debtor to incur in lending his money, and he has further to encounter the 
penalty of the law, for both of which risks the borrower must pay. If no 
usury laws existed in common cases, and where a person is respectable, he 
might obtain a loan from the respectable money lender, who would then 
only have to calculate his ordinary risk, and the compensation for the use of 
his money.” 

Resolutions of the Committee. 


In every part of the appendix to the Report, we meet with equally con- 
elusive evidence of the pernicious effects of the laws restraining the rate of 
interest. And the committee admitted the full force of this evidence, by 
agreement to the following resolutions: Ist, ‘‘ That it is the opinion of this 
committee that the laws regulating or restraining the rate of interest have 
been extensively evaded, and have failed of the effect of imposing a maxi- 
mum on such rate; and that, of late years, from the constant excess of the 
market rate of interest above the rate limited by law, they have added to the 
expense incurred by borrowers on real security, and that such borrowers have 
been compelled to resort to the mode of granting annuities on lives; a mode 
which has been made a cover for obtaining a higher rate of interest than 
the rate limited by law, and has farther subjected the borrowers to enor- 
mous charges or forced them to make very disadvantageous sales of their 
estates. 2d, That it is the opinion of this committee, that the construction 
of such laws, as applicable to the transactions of commerce as at present 
carried on, have been attended with much uncertainty as to the legality of 
many transactions of frequent occurrence, and consequently been productive 
of much embarrassment and litigation. $d, That it is the opinion of this 
committee, that the present period, when the market rate of interest is below 
the legal rate, affords an opportunity peculiarly favorable for the repeal of 
the said laws.” . 

In spite, however, of the reccmmendation of the committee, and of the 
clear and satisfactory nature of the evidence on which it is founded, the 
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popular prejudice on this subject continues so strong, that there does not 
seem much reason to expect that this desirable measure will be speedily 
effected. 

Pernicious effects of laws. 

It is most absurdly supposed, that, were the laws limiting the rate of 
interest repealed, every individual who has capital to lend would henceforth 
indulge in all those mean and disgraceful practices which at present charac- 
terize the lowest classes of money brokers. But it might just as reasonably 
be supposed, that were country gentlemen allowed to sell game, they would 
immediately become addicted to all the vices of the poacher. The truth is, that 
if the rate of interest were left to be adjusted by the unrestricted competition 
of the parties, there would be almost no employment for the inferior class of 
money dealers. Except when the market rate of interest is below the legal 
rate, the usury laws prevent all persons, whose credit is not extremely good, 
from obtaining loans from capitalists of the highest character, and force them 
to have recourse to those who are less scrupulous. Supposing the market 
rate of interest to be six or seven per cent., an individual in ordinarily good 
credit might, were the usury laws abolished, easily obtain a loan at that rate. 
But the law having declared that no more than five per cent. shall be taken, 
and consequently having affixed a species of stigma to those lenders who 
bargain fora higher rate, necessarily excludes the rich and more respectable 
capitalists from the market, and obliges borrowers to resort to those of an 
inferior character, who, in addition to the premium for the risk incurred by 
entering into an illegal transaction, must receive an indemnification for the 
odium which in such cases always attaches to the lender. It is idle and 
ridiculous to attempt to secure individuals against the risk of imposition in 
pecuniary, more than in any other species of transactions. But although 
the object were really desirable, it could not gee be obtained by such 
inadequate means. ‘The usury laws generate the very mischief they are in- 
tended to suppress. Far from diminishing, they most unquestionably mul- 
tiply usurious transactions in a tenfold proportion, and powerfully aggravate 
all the evils they were designed either to mitigate or remove. 

Nothing can be more unreasonable, or more entirely unfounded, than the 
clamor that has been set up against usurers, as money-lenders are some- 
times termed, because of their exacting a higher rate of interest than ordi- 
nary from prodigals and spendthrifts. This, surely, is the most proper and 
efficient check that can be put upon the thoughtless or unprincipled extrava- 
gance of such persons. Supposing the security of a prodigal and of an indus- 
trious man to be nearly equal, and this can searcely ever be the case, does 
not the capitalist who would lend to the latter at a lower rate of interest than 
he would lend to the former, confer a real service on his country? Does he 
not prevent those funds which ought to be employed in supporting useful 
labor, and in adding to the real wealth of the nation, from being wasted in 
ridiculous extravagances or boisterous dissipation ? 

They do not protect the prodigal and unwary, 


But, perhaps, we shall be told that this is mistaking the object of the usury 
laws ; that they were not intended to force capitalists to lend to spendthrifts 
at the same rate of interest as to industrious persons, but to protect the prodi- 
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and unwary from the extortion of usurers, by declaring any stipulation 
tween them for more than a given rate of interest, to be null and void. But 
why all this solicitude about the least valuable class of society? Why fetter 
and restrict the free circulation of capital amongst those who would iurn it to 
the best account, lest any portion of it might chance to fall into the hands of 
those who would mene it away? If the prevention of prodigaiity be an 
object of sufficient importance to justify the interference of the legislature, 
why not at once put the prodigal under an interdict ? This is the only way in 
which it is possible to restrict him. It is not so much by borrowing money 
at high interest, as by contracting debts to merchants, on whose charge 
there is no check, that spendthrifts generally run through their fortunes. 
Mr. Bentham has justly observed, that so long as a man is looked upon as 
one who will pay, he can much easier get the goods he wants than he could 
the money to buy them with, though he were content to give for it twice or 
thrice the ordinary rate of interest. How ridiculous is it, then, to stimulate 
this natural facility of purchasing, to permit prodigals to borrow (for it is 
really borrowing) the largest supplies of food, clothes, Kec., at twenty, thirty, 
or even an hundred per cent. interest, at the same time that we inflict a real 
injury on every other class of society, rather than permit them to borrow 
the smallest supply of money at more than five per cent. Instead of being 
of any service, this restriction is evidently injurious to the prodigal. It 
narrows his choice, and drives him from a market which might have proved 
much less disadvantageous, to one in which no disgrace attaches to the exac- 
tion xj the most exorbitant interest, and where he can scarcely escape being 
ruined. 

Neither is the outery raised against capitalists for taking advantage of the 
necessities of industrious individuals, in any degree better founded than that 
which is raised against them for taking advantage of the extravagant and 
thoughtless disposition of the prodigal or the simple. According as a per- 
son has a character for sobriety, and for punctuality in making his engage- 
ments, and according to the presumed state of his affairs at the time, so will 
he be able to borrow. To say that a capitalist took advantage of the neces- 
sities of any individual, is only saying that he refused to lend to a person in 
suspicious or necessitous circumstances, at the same rate of interest he would 
have done had he been in high credit, or, which is the same thing, had 
there been no risk of losing the principal; and had he not acted in this 
manner, should we not have justly considered him as a fool or a madman ? 

But as has already been shown, whatever may be the extortion of lenders, 
the usury laws afford no means of checking it ; on the contrary, they com- 
pel the borrowers to pay over and above the common rate of interest, a pre- 
mium sufficient to indemnify the lender for the risk and odium incurred in 
breaking them. They attempt to remedy what is not an evil, and what, 
consequently, ought not to be interfered with ; and in doing this they neces- 
sarily create a real grievance. What should we have thought of an act of 
parliament to compel the underwriters to insure a gunpowder magazine and 
a salt warehouse on the same terms? Yet this would not have been in any 
respect more absurd than to enact that the same rate of interest should be 
charged on capital lent to those whose security is widely different. 
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There were no usury laws in Holland. 


Luckily we are not left to infer from general principles, however well 
established, the many advantages that would result from a repeal of the laws 
limiting the rate of interest. The case of Holland furnishes a practical and 
striking proof of the correctness of the theory we have been endeavoring to 
establish. It is an undoubted fact, that the rate of interest has been, for 
a very long period, lower in Holland, than in any other country in Europe ; 
and yet Holland is the only country in which usury laws are altogether un- 
known, where capitalists are allowed to demand, and borrowers to pay any 
rate of interest. Strictly speaking, this applies only to the state of Holland 
previously to the Revolution in 1795. The enactments of the Code Napoleon 
were subsequently introduced ; but it appears, from the Report of the Par- 
liamentary Committee on the Usury Laws, that they have not, in any 
instance, been acted upon. Notwithstanding all the violent changes of the 
government, and the extraordinary derangement of her financial concerns 
in the course of the last twenty years, the rate of interest in Holland has 
continued comparatively steady. During the whole of that period, persons 
who could offer unexceptionable security have been able to borrow at from 
three to five and a half per cent.; nor has the average rate of interest charg- 
ed on capital, advanced on the worst species of security, ever exceeded six 
or seven per cent., except when the government was negotiating a forced 
loan. The general rate of discount in Holland is from four to five per cent., 
and occasionally from three to three and a half per cent., but very seldom 
lower. During the Revolution it had been at six and seven per cent., and 
even at eight; but this was generally owing to some forced financial oper- 
ation on account of the government, and was never of long duration. The 
following is the average rate of discount at Amsterdam and Rotterdam from 
1795 to 1817: 


1795—4, 44, 5, 6. 1807—4, 43, 5, 6. 
1796—4, 44, 5, 6. 1808—4, 34, 44, 5, 6. 
1797—4, 44, 5, 54, 6, 9, 12 1809-4, 44, 5, 6. 
1798—4, 44, 5, 5. 1810—4, 44, 5, 6. 
1799—3, 4, 44, 5. 18l1—3, 3%, 4, 65. 
1800—4, 44, 5, 6. 1812—3, 34, 4, 5. 
180I—4, 44, 5, 6. 1813—3, 3h, 4, 5, 6. 
1892—4, 5, 54, 6. 1814—4, 5, 5h, 5, 6, 6b. 
1803—4, 5, 5h, 6. 1815—54, 6, 6h, 7. 
1894—4, 44, 5, 53, 6 1816—5, 5}, 6, 64, 7. 
1805—4, 5, 5h, 6, 9 1817—5, 54, 6. 
1806—4, 44, 5, 54, 6, 9 


‘The Bank of Amsterdam never discounts at a higher rate than five per 
cent.; but they discount at a lower rate, and vary their discounts according 
to the abundance of capital, never exceeding five per cent., and occasionally 
as low as two anda half and three.” (Mr. Holland’s evidence, Report of 
the Committee on the Usury Laws, p. 45.) But in this country, where 
the law declares that no more than five per cent. shall be taken, the rate of 
interest for capital advanced on the best landed security has, in the same 
period, varied from five to sixteen or seventeen per cent., or five times as 
much as in Holland. Surely this ought to put to rest all doubts as to the 
impolicy and the inefficiency of the usury laws. 

43 
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Legal rate of interest in France. 

In France the usury laws were abolished at the Revolution; and it is 
distinctly stated, that their abolition was not attended by any rise of interest. 
Storch, Eeonomie Politique, tome iii. p. 187. According to the Code 
Napoleon only six per cent. interest is allowed to be taken in commercial 
affairs, and five per cent. when money is advanced on the security of real 
property. There is not, however, any difficulty in evading this law. The 
method resorted to for this purpose is to give a bonus before completing the 
transaction, or, which is the same thing, to frame the obligation for the debt 
for a larger sum than was really advanced by the lender. None of the parties 
enue interested can be called to swear to the fact of such a bonus 

ing given; so that the transaction is unimpeachable, unless a third party, 
who was privy to the settling of the affair, can be produced as a witness. 
The Bank of France never discounts at a higher rate of interest than five 
per cent., but sometimes at a lower rate. 

In Hamburg. 

In Hamburg the rate of interest is quite unrestricted ; or, if there be a writ- 
ten law restraining it, it has become altogether obsolete. The rate, therefore, 
varies according to circumstances. Occasionally it has been at seven, eight, 
and even ten per cent. ; and in 1799, a period of great mercantile embarrass- 
ment and insecurity, it was as high as fourteen per cent. Generally, 
however, the rate of discount on good bills does not exceed four or five per 
cent. Report on Usury Laws. p. 46. 


In Russia. 

In Russia the legal rate of interest is six per cent. But as Russia is a 
country capable of much improvement, and where there are very great 
facilities for the advantageous employment of capital, the market rate of 
interest is invariably higher than the statute’rate, and the law is as constantly 
as it is easily evaded. did, and Storch, tome iii. p. 207. 


In Austria. 
At Trieste, and throughout the Austrian empire in general, the usual rate 
of interest is fixed by law at six per cent.; but capital can seldom be obtain- 
ed for less than eight or ten per cent. See Report, wbi supra. 


In Leghorn. 

At Leghorn the ordinary rate of interest is a half per cent. per month, or 
six per cent. per annum ; but there is no law to prevent the taking of a 
higher rate. 

In Spain. 

In Spain the ordinary rate of interest is six per cent. ; but no law exists 
against taking a higher rate, and it seldom falls below five, or rises above 
seven per cent. 

In the: United States. 

In the United States legal interest is fixed at six per cent.; but the market 
rate fluctuates from ten to twelve per cent. Efforts, Mr. Birbeck informs 
us, are now making in various parts of the Union, particularly in Virginia 
and North Carolina, to do away the restraints on usury, which, as he justly 
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observes, “‘ operate merely as a tax on the needy borrower.”’ Letters from 
Illinois, p. 36. 


Usury laws do not reach the government. 


If usury laws are to have any existence, they ought certainly to be made 
to operate on the greagtest of all borrowers : on those who do not borrow on 
their own credit, but on that of others. Is it not the extreme of folly, that 
whilst an industrious manufacturer, or agriculturist, is prevented from giving 
more than five per cent. for capital, which he might be able to invest so as 
to yield ten or twelve per cent., government should be allowed to borrow at 
six, eight, ten or twenty percent.? What is this but holding outa bait to 
loan-mongers, and causing the capital of the country to flow with an acceler- 
ated and unnatural velocity into the treasury? Nothing surely can be more 
impolitic than this. If we are to have usury laws, they ought to operate 
alike on every class of borrowers ; and considering the superior attractions 
which the facility of repossessing the principal gives to the investment of cap- 
ital in the funds, the rate of interest at which government should be allowed 
to borrow should be Jess than the rate at which private individuals might 
borrow. 

We trust, however, that we have said enough to show the inexpediency 
and the pernicious tendency of all such regulations. If a landlord is to be 
allowed to take the highest rent he can get offered for his land, a farmer 
the highest price for his raw produce, a manufacturer for his goods, why 
should a capitalist be restricted and fettered in the employment of his stock ? 
Every principle of natural justice, and of sound political expediency, is out- 
raged by such a distinction. 

o long as the market rate of interest continued higher than the statutory 
rate, it cannot be doubted that considerable inconvenience would have re- 
sulted from any sudden abolition of the usury laws. It is certain, indeed, 
that this inconvenience would have been very speedily compensated by the 
check which the abolition would have given to the traffic in annuities, and by 
the easier circulation and more advantageous distribution of capital. Now, 
however, when the market is fallen below the statutory rate of interest, no 
inconvenience could attend their repeal. It could not lead to any demand 
for payment of borrowed money, for no individual would require payment 
of what he could not relend to greater advantage. But, while their repeal 
would be in no respect disadvantageous, it would enable those who are en- 
gaged in employments of more than ordinary hazard, to procure adequate 
supplies of stock on more favorable terms; and it would also secure 
us against the risk of future mischief should the market again rise 
above the legal rate of interest. It is unnecessary, however, to urge the 
immediate repeal of the usury laws, We think it quite visionary to appre- 
hend any danger from the instant application of a sponge to the whole 
of the anti-usurious statutes, but it is enough if they are repealed grad- 
ually. To avoid exciting any alarm in the minds of the most timid, the 
rate at which capital may be legally lent at interest might be annually raised 
one or one half per cent., until the rate had been extended to eight or ten 
per cent., when it is clear every restrictive regulation might be abolished 
without the possibility of the smallest derangement happening in conse- 
quence. 
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Were the usury laws abolished, it would be proper to frame a statute 
which should fix the interest to be paid in those cases in which no previous 
agreement had been made respecting it. But, as in cases of this description 
there is very frequently considerable doubt whether it was the intention of 
the parties at the time the transaction took place, that any interest should be 
charged, it would be proper to give the borrower the full benefit of this 
doubt, by fixing the rate payable in such cases at the lowest market rate. 


Error of some writers on the subject of a low rate of interest. 


Before concluding, we may remark, that until the laws regulating the rate 
of profit and the increase of capital had been accurately investigated, the 
great wealth and commercial prosperity of Holland was invariably — 
to as a practical proof of the advantages of a low rate of interest. But Sir 
Josiah Child, and those who have insisted so much on this example, forget 
that the lowness of interest in Holland was the necessary effect of the cir- 
cumstances in which that country was placed ; of the y Beacon of profits, 
caused by the oppressiveness of taxation, and the deficient supply of fertile 
soil, and not of any interference on the part of the government. Neither 
was this lowness of interest any advantage, but a positive disadvantage. A 
country whose average rate of profit, and consequently of interest, has been 
reduced considerably below the level of surrounding nations, may, notwith- 
standing, abound in wealth, and be possessed of an immense capital ; but it 
would be the height of error to suppose that this reduction of profits and 
interest could have facilitated their accumulation. Capital cannot be accu- 
mulated otherwise than by a saving of income ; and wherever incomes are 
large, and this will always be the case where the rate of profit is compara- 
tively high, there must be a wage | increased facility of gratifying 
the prevalent passion for accumulation. The case of Holland, far from 
contradicting, furnishes a striking example of the truth of this principle. Sir 
William Temple mentions that her trade was rather on the decline in 1670 ; 
and the large capital of which she was then in — had been accumu- 
lated previously to her wars with Cromwell, and when the rate of profit was 
much higher than at any subsequent period. Low profits are a certain proof 
that society has become clogged in its progress. They show that it is ap- 
proaching, if it has not already reached the stationary state, and that, unless 
measures can be devised for relieving the pressure on the resources of the 
state, it will be thrown back in the career of improvement, and outstripped 
by its neighbors. The rate of profit and the rate of interest are ordinarily 
twice as bigh in the United States as in Great Britain or France, and it is to 
this that the more rapid advancement of the former in wealth and population 
is entirely to be ascribed. High profits, it is true, may not in every 
instance be accompanied by a great degree of prosperity ; for a despotic 
government, or the want of sufficient protection, may paralyze all the 
efforts of those who are otherwise placed in the most favorable cireum- 
stances for the accumulation of wealth. But, if the government be equally 
liberal, and if property be equally well secured, the degree of national 
prosperity will be correspondent to the rate of profit. The demand for 
labor, or, which in effect is the same thing, the funds for supporting the 
largest and most valuable portion of society increase or diminish in exact 
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proportion to the increase or diminution of profits. Wherever they are high 
the laborer is well paid, and the society rapidly augments both its popula- 
tion and its riches ; on the other hand, wherever they are low, the demand 
for labor is proportionably reduced, and the progress of society rendered so 
much the slower. 

Instead, therefore, of a lowrate of profit, and a low rate of interest, for 
the one must be always directly as the other, being any proof of the flour- 
ishing situation of a country, it is distinctly and hee werd the reverse. 
High profits show that capital may be readily and beneficially invested in 
the different branches of industry, and wherever this is the case, it will be 
better for the borrower to pay a higher rate of interest than it would be for 
him to pay a lower rate, in countries where there is less facility of employ- 
ing his stock with advantage. The borrower who pays ten or twelve per 
cent. for capital in the United States, generally makes a more profitable bar- 
gain than the English borrower who pays only four or five per cent. It is 
obviously not by the circumstance of the rate of interest payable on loans 
being absolutely high or low, but by the proportion between that rate and 
the average rate of profit, that we must determine whether they have 
been obtained on favorable or unfavorable terms. C. C. 


STATE FINANCES. 


Extracts from the Annual Message of Governor Smith to the Legislature of 
Virginia, December, 1849. 


Notwithstanding the fears expressed by many lest the liberal spirit evinced 
in the more recent legislation of the state, touching the improvement of roads 
and canals, would embarrass our finances, the reports I herewith transmit to 
you from the several departments, will show that our condition is sound and 
prosperous. Indeed, there is every thing in it to vindicate the wisdom of 
the legislature, and to gratify the friends of a judicious but liberal system of 
internal improvement. It will be, I am sure, gratifying to you, and to the 
people at large, to know that Virginia has at her command ample means to dis- 
charge all her subsisting public debt, with the exception of a very small and 
inconsiderable sum. If it were thought desirable to-morrow to wipe out the 
public debt, a sale at par of her profitable and interest-paying stocks would 
effect it. This present subsisting debt amounts to $7,541,294 11. The 
annual interest and dividends received by the state amount to $430,752 08 ; 
showing that the stocks yielding this sum are worth, at par, $7,179 200 
or about the amount of the public debt; that is, within $362,000 of our 
present indebtedness. There is, however, an additional sum of $6,000,000, 
which, under existing laws, may be called for out of the treasuyy, and about 
$5,000,000 of which will, it is thought, be certainly demanded in the 
course of a few years; hence this sum, although not now a subsisting debt, 
will become so, and ought, therefore, to be taken into the estimates of our 
liabilities. This view shows the precise condition of our financial situation, 
and is fully sustained by the reports and documents which will be laid before 
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the legislature. The state, it is true, has guaranteed loans to a considerable 
amount for various incorporated companies, which securityship some have 
regarded a part of the public debt ; but this is unquestionably an error, for a 
knowledge of the resources and the prospects of the companies, whose bonds 
have been guaranteed, will satisfy all that they are, or will ultimately be, 
amply able to pay their bonds, as up to this time they have always done the 
interest on them. 

This exposition is a cheering one to all, but to none more so than the 
friends of internal improvements, for which the debt has been mainly created. 
However, whilst it shows the perfect capacity of the commonwealth to manage 
her present debt without inconvenience, it also shows the necessity of the 
greatest prudence and circumspection on the part of the legislature, to avoid 
such increase of our indebtedness as may result in future embarrassment and 
additional taxation. Nothing ought to be more cautiously avoided, or earn- 
estly deprecated by the advocates of the recent liberal system of improvement 
than such a result. I would recommend, therefore, that, except such sums 
as are necessary to carry on the great works already begun, or such as are 
essentially necessary to contribute to their success and profit, no farther appro- 
priation should be made for the present out of the treasury. I make this 
recommendation with the greater confidence because I believe the success 
of a permanent and wise system of internal improvements depends upon it. 

If any thing can ever restore to Virginia that pecuniary and commercial 
ascendancy which she once possessed in the confederacy, it must be the 
consummation of the system of internal improvements she has already em- 
barked in, and the completion of the truly great works already commenced. 
To endanger the system or to impede the prosecution of those works, is to 
strike a fatal blow at the resuscitation of the commonwealth ; and nothing 
would be so effectual for this, as a lavish expenditure of public money upon 
insignificant projects, from which the state at large could never receive any 
benefit. 

The great works of internal improvement, already undertaking and so 
generously sustained by the public funds and public credit, together with 
one or two proposed but not yet determined upon, are calculated to develo 
very fully the resources of the state, and to swell the tide of her paces 
prosperity to its utmost limits. The entire energies of the commonwealth 
should be devoted to their completion, but in such a way as to avoid embar- 
rassment and to eseape onerous taxation. That this can be effected by the 
prudence and wisdom of the legislature, I have no doubt. 

It is now reduced almost to an axiom, that the greatest commercial prosper- 
ity in the Atlantic States, is only attainable by a connection with the valley 
of the Mississippi ; and hence, from Massachusetts to Georgia, we see almost 
every state along the seacoast, competing anxiously and earnestly with each 
other, for the shortest, cheapest and safest communication. 

The commercial ascendancy of Virginia was at one period of our histo 
undisputed ; her natural advantages of navigable streams, climate, and soil, 
gave it to her. Trusting to these, we have neglected those artificial means 
which could alone secure it to us permanently ; and therefore the commerce, 
which once whitened with its sails our seaports, has almost disappeared from 
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our waters. The example set us by our neighbors at the North is one of 
wisdom, and deserves our most earnest attention. In spite of a bleak climate 
and sterile soil, they have, by a judicious policy, afforded such facilities to 
intercommunication and trade, that commerce with her golden tides has filled 
the land with plenty, prosperity and wealth. Our natural advantages remain 
still the same ; they are unequalled by any Atlantic state ; and whilst it is 
now probably too late to divert the commerce of the Atlantic cities from its 
present channels, still it is in the power of demonstration to show that a 
vast deal of what we have unwisely lost, can be regained, and that we can 
still secure a fair division of that commercial wealth and power which is now 
monopolized by the North. 

Situated about midway between the northern boundary of the United 
States and the Gulf of Mexico, we escape in a great degree the rigors of the 
Northern winters, and the scorching heat of the South. Our eastern border 
upon the river Potomac and the Chesapeake bay, is dotted with harbors 
unsurpassed in safety and capacity. The fleets of the whole earth could ride 
safely at anchor within them. Our western border is washed for several 
hundred miles by the Ohio river, and at other points along it, the rich region 
of Kentucky and the fertile valley of the Tennessee are of easy access. Be- 
sides this, the country lying between the eastern and western boundaries, 
of which I speak, is unsurpassed for its fertility and the variety of its products. 
Minerals of every description are to be found, of the most superior quality 
and in quantities absolutely inexhaustible, whilst the earth in which they are 
embedded, unlike other mineral regions, is of the most desirable character 
for husbandry. Let this country be penetrated by improvements connectin 
our seaports with the Ohio, with Kentucky and the valley of Tennessee, a 
it will infuse a spirit of enterprise into the population, which must, in a 
short time, fully develop all of our rescources. 

The topography of the country is most favorable for the completion of 
these great connecting lines. From tide water to the Mississippi river at 
Memphis, there is no mountain barrier interposing a serious difficulty to the 
construction of a railroad, whilst the region traversed by it is inferior to none 
of the same extent, for mineral and agricultural resources, upon the conti- 
nent of North America. The valley of the Tennessee, one of the most 
magnificent of all those washed by the waters of the West, the annual 
commerce of which is worth thirty-five millions of dollars, will find in this 
road an outlet for its rich products tothe Atlantic. And a cargo of merchan- 
dise landed at Norfolk or Richmond, would be safely transported to the city 
of Memphis, ready for distribution upon those mighty waters in less than ten 
days. The “‘ Virginia and Tennessee”’ railroad will effect this great object, 
when it shall be finally completed ; and it affords me great pleasure to say, 
we are warranted in the belief that it will be prosecuted with energy and 
despatch. 

The James River and Kanawha Canal, having for its object the connection 
of tide water with the Ohio river, has for a good many years been generousl 
sustained by appropriations of public money ; and, although it has met with 
strong opposition, it still maintains itself steadfastly in the approbation of well 
informed, reflecting men. The results, to Virginia, which are to flow from 
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its completion, will strike the mind, upon a little reflection, as really stu- 
pendous. I have no doubt that the commerce passing through this canal, 
will rapidly build up the towns of Virginia, to the magnitude of the first 
American cities, and will rescue us in a great measure from the miserable 
consequences of our past apathy and inaction. 

The effects upon the prosperity and destiny of New York produced by 
the completion of the Erie canal, opening the commerce of the lakes to that 
city, are perfectly familiar to every one ; the daily increasing importance of 
it, is also quite as well understood. Without the Erie canal, the city of New 
York would have been second still to Philadelphia. Great as the advan- 
tages of this work unquestionably are, those of the James River and Kanawha 
Canal are undoubtedly superior. It possesses the striking advantage of 
lying five degrees south of the great northern work, and therefore free from 
the ice which obstructs the navigation there, for so large a proportion of the 
year. It touches the Ohio river, far south of any water communication from 
the Atlantic whatever ; and at a point, south of which there can be across the 
country no water connection. It will, after the first of November, command 
all the trade of a great part of Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois and 
Missouri—and most probably, of those regions lying still higher up towards 
the sources of the Missouri and Mississippi ; for, after that period, it is unsafe 
to send produce north, in the direction of Boston, New York or Philadelphia. 
A striking and peculiar advantage presented by this line is its continuity. 
There is no necessity whatever for transshipment. We will see canal boats 
laden at the falls of St. Anthony or Council Bluff discharging their cargoes 
at Lynchburg, Richmond and Norfolk. The extent and fertility of the region 
through which this work will pass, is unsurpassed by any accessible country 
within the territories of the United States. Superadded to this, the rivers, 
canals and railroads emptying into and resting upon the Ohio and Mississip- 
pi, will bring from the remote interior, which in every direction they penetrate, 
their contributions, to swell still higher the rich tide of commerce, flowing 
through the heart of the commonwealth. The trade in Indian corn, which 
has recently sprung up, and is increasing with such surprising rapidity 
between Europe and America, will be almost monopolized by this line ; and 
will of itself, presently build up and sustain a great city. Norfolk must be 
the point for its shipment, for it can reach there and be sent away, without 
the injury which it is sure to sustain from detention at the more southern 
points. Indeed this line will monopolize, in a great measure, the transporta- 
tion of all the principal articles of food, which are produced in the Mississippi 
valley for consumption in our Atlantic States and in Europe. It is a fact uni- 
versally known, that provisions of every kind suffer injury from the climate 
during their transit by New Orleans and through the Gulf. 

We have seen what the commerce of the lakes has done for the States of 
Massachusetts and New York ; but the country which supplies it, sinks into 
comparative insignificance, when looked at by the side of that I have just 
described. These are some, probably the most striking, but only a very few 
of the reasons which present themselves to the mind in behalf of this great 
enterprise. To elaborate the subject would require a volume. I earnestly 
recommend the steady, energetic prosecution of the work to its completion. 
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PUBLIC REVENUE OF VIRGINIA. 


Receipts and Expenditures for the year ending 30 September, 1849. 


RECEIPTS FOR THE YEAR ENDING 30 SEPTEMBER, 1849. 








The balance in the treasury on the Ist of October, 1848, * $104,247 72 
The receipts principally arising from the usual sources of revenue, 689,841 00 
Dividends on bank stock owned by the State, 164,291 00 
Eighteen months’ interest on bond due the State, ‘by the James 
River and Kanawha Company, é 24,178 08 
Interest due Washington Monument fund, and including a small 
portion of principal, . 2,930 39 
From the general government, on account of revolutionary claims 
paid by the State, and refunded, . . ° ° ° 93,586 80 
Total Revenue, ° ° ° ° ° ° ° + $1,079,074 99 
EXPENDITURES. 
The usual and ordinary expenses of government, . ° ° $574,153 88 
Interest of the public debt, . . ° 63,297 04 
Board of Public Works to meet interest on ‘public debt, ° 175,000 00 
Public roads, under special acts, ‘ ° 17,233 00 
Literary fund, as directed by law, revolutionary half pay claims 
received from the general government, Fe 77,216 00 
Lunatic hospitals for new improvements, &c. . . 41,754 04 
Various disbursements, not ordinary expenses of government, ° 14,932 25 
Warrant issued prior to lst October, 1848, ° ° ° ‘ 63 








TE en a ey) ee 
Deduct warrants unpaid on the Ist October, 1849, . ° ° 207 97 


Total disbursements, ° ‘ ‘ ° ° P : ‘ 963,378 87 
Receipts into the treasury, ° . ° ° e ° e 1,079,074 99 


$115,696 12 








It is estimated that there will be a surplus on hand at the close of the 
present fiscal year—Sept 30, 1850—of upwards of $187,000, unless expen- 
ditures not now anticipated should be sanctioned by the legislature. 

By an act passed the 15th March, 1849, entitled “‘ an act for the gradual 
redemption of the public debt,” it was provided that the sum of $100,000 
should be annually set apart and paid over to the order of the Board of Pub- 
lic Works,to be applied by the Board to the gradual redemption of so much 
of the public debt as should be due or redeemable from time to time. The 
amount, for the first year, has not as yet been set apart, because, although 
the balance on hand the Ist of October was nominally sufficient, according 
to the auditor's report, it ceased to be so after satisfying the quarterly de- 
mands on that day. The treasury will, it is reported, be _ y supplied with 
funds during the present and succeeding month ; and it so happens that the 
five per cent. debt contracted for the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal will be re- 
deemable on the first of January, 1850. As the debt referred to is more 
than double the amount to be annually redeemed, it is suggested that authority 
be given to substitute a six per cent. stock, atthe pleasure of the owners, for so 
much as cannot otherwise be extinguished. 
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STATE BANK—PUBLIC DEBT—RAILROADS—CENSUS OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Extracts from the Annual Message of Governor Seabury to the Legislature of 
South Carolina, November, 1849. 


BANK OF THE STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


This institution was chartered in 1812. To the pecuniary pressure of 
the times, induced by the restrictive policy of the Federal Government, it 
owed its existence. The distress of the planting community was so general 
and paralyzing, that the Legislature, after ee every mode ot relief, 
ultimately adopted the scheme of a system of public loans, in the nature of 
discount, on real or personal property. The accommodation furnished on 
mortgage to individuals, limited at first to #2,000 each, but by the Act of 
725, increased to $10,000, the 7th section of the original law prescribed 
should be distributed in proportionate amounts among the election distriets. 

This provision, I believe, has never been carried into effect. Its execu- 
tion, if required at the time, was soon rendered unnecessary, as it is well 
known, that our agricultural population recovered from the consequences of 
the sudden revulsion in their condition, at an early period subsequent to the 
war. 

In 1820, the capital of the bank was pledged for the redemption of the 
som debt. This was done to meet the expenses consequent on the estab- 
ishment of a system of internal improvement, then commenced by the State. 
The immediate effect was to convert the bank, for many years practically 
only a loan office, into an institution to be conducted on purely commercial 
principles. By the usual accommodation on bonds, it incurred embarrass- 
ments and hazards, and the operation was too slow to attain the end, which, 
by a virtual modification of the principal, if not exclusive design of the 
original act, it was henceforth to fulfil. 

In 1833, it was deemed ‘‘ expedient and beneficial, both to its citizens 
and the State, to re-charter the bank.”’ It now becomes the solemn duty 
of the Legislature to inquire, whether its existence shall be prolonged be- 
yond the year 56, to which by law it is limited. On this subject a great 
diversity of opinion has for many years been entertained. The public mind 
seems at length to have been brought to the conclusion, that the bank has not 
accomplished the high purposes for which it was created ; that it is a dan- 
gerous institution ; anti-republican its character and tendency ; and that the 
evils inevitably arising from the connection between a moneyed corporation 
and the State, increase and ramify the longer the rights and privileges of 
the former are extended. The resolutions of your last session, adopted by 
very decided majorities, and the apparent ay eg of the people in the 
decision of their rulers, would seem to have definitely settled the question of 
a re-charter, and that necessarily all minor and collateral issues have been 
absorbed by it. 

The political history of South Carolir aas too long presented the anom- 
alous spectacle of its constituted authe .cies pertinaciously upholding a State 
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corporation, while it denounced any union between a bank and the Federal 
Government. To me it is obvious that, except the unconstitutionality of a 
United States bank, and its possession of a wider field of operations, every 
argument which might be wielded against it, would fall with equal, if not 
greater force against a State bank. From experience moreover we learn, 
that the establishment of such an institution, possessing the right of substi- 
tuting a fictitious currency for determining the value of the products of labor, 
is not easily divested of its established authority. By the influence it insensi- 
bly acquires, it measurably perpetuates its own existence. The fatal blow 
to the Federal Bank was given by the Executive in the exercise of an un- 
warrantable power, I invoke the Legislature, then, to profit by the 
admonitions which the past has written on the legislative history of our coun- 
try. I also desire, in this place, to express my settled conviction, that the 
Bank of the State was founded on a false and pernicious principle ; that to 
grant to the members of a community almost exclusively devoted to rural 
pursuits, unusual facilities for commanding money, is to inflict upon them 
and their posterity an unmitigated evil; that the more numerous and diffi- 
cult the obstacles in the way of receiving bank accommodations by that 
class, the greater their contentment, and the more certain the success in their 
vocation. Whenever the agriculturist substitutes speculation for the results 
of industry, his prospects may seem brilliant for a season, but the day of 
darkness and disaster will inevitably follow. 

In submitting a plan for winding up the bank, I scarcely need assure 
you that the subject has received my most attentive examination, and that 
in suggesting the necessity for your action upon it, I have been influenced 
solely by a high sense of official duty. 

It is proper that I should inform you, that Messrs. Baring, Brothers and 
Co. of London, have addressed to me a communication substantially pro- 
testing against closing the bank, on the ground that that institution was 
voluntarily offered by the State as one of the securities for the loan negotia- 
ted by them. I will only here remark, that it is not proposed to destroy 
the bank, but to deprive it of its — wers. It will continue as a 
corporation until 1860—four years beyond the period to which its duration 
extends by the existing law. At that time, only $488,888.88 of the for- 
eign, and $398,619.50 of the domestic debt will be due, while the assets of 
the bank will amount to about two and a half millions. But, in truth, the 
foreign debt will then have been paid, if the plan of hypothecating securities, 
or emitting new bonds, should the ordinary means fail, be resorted to. In 
order to secure that result, the directors should be invested with full powers. 
By this expedient, the argument of violated faith will have no ground on 
which to rest. The State will have discharged its obligations in full, and 
that too, before the period specified in the contracts. In the meanwhile, let 
the assets of the bank, not required for the redemption of the liabilities of 
that institution, be solemnly set apart for the liquidation of the public debt. 


PUBLIC DEBT. 


The following is a detailed statement of the debt of the State :—[See 
page 544.] 
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Rate Interest, and Date Amount now When Where 
of Loan, owing. payable. payable. 
6 per cent. R. R. loan, 1839, . $176,328 71 1850 Charleston. 
é“ « ss “ es ‘ 176,328 71 1852 Charleston. 
56 “ * Fire loan, 1839, P 486,666 67 1858 London. 
6« « 6 ss a 482,722 20 1860 Charleston. 
§« « ss es - 488,888 88 1868 London. 
6“ «6 a6 a é 325,808 90 1870 Charleston. 
6 “ Randolph Stock, . 10,000 00 1850 Charleston. 
5 “ © Railroad Bank Capital, 46,714 34 1859 Charleston. 
3 “ Revolutionary, - 117,488 40 At pleasure. Charleston.* 


$2,310,896 81 


The resources of the bank, applicable to the payment of this debt, amount 
to $3,888,368.60, which is an excess of available assets over the liabilities 
of the State of $1,532,843.99, or over two anda half millions, if the 
sum of $1,051,000, received from the Federal Government on deposit, be 
included. 

In conclusion allow me to add that, as far as my personal knowledge 
extends, the bank, from its organization to the present day, has been ably 
and faithfully conducted. My objections are not to its administration, but 
to the policy in which the Institution itself originated. 


RAILROADS AND OTHER PUBLIC HIGHWAYS. 


The railways in this State, already finished and in progress, furnish strong 
evidence, that the foresight and enterprise of our citizens have been awaken- 
ed on this important question of industrial progress. When Greenville, 
Spartanburg, and Abbeville shall have been connected with the great Wes- 
tern Columbia branch, it is supposed that not an avenue of communication 
which can profitably be opened and maintained by steam power, will remain 
unestablished. To consummate a purpose so intimately connected with the 
——- of the State, I trust that the power of the Legislature will not be 
withheld, should assistance be required. 

The three principal railroads under contract, and the lesser ones on 
which operations may shortly be expected to commence, with the Columbia 
and Hamburg Road and it branches. will exhibit, when completed, a net- 
work of railways, equal to an extended line of 591 miles, ina territorial area 
of 30,000 square miles. Except the main trunk, the great work will have 
been executed by the planter and his slaves, and at a cost, too, probably 
lower than any similar undertaking in the United States. As these iron 
roads will soon have monopolized the public or general traffic, it becomes 
important, in view of local communication, that the carriage ways of the 
State should be rendered as efficient as practicable. 

Plank roads in suitable localities, and a better scheme for working and 
keeping in permanent repair our common roads, suggest matter of no ordi- 
nary interest. 

If the former be a question for the people to determine, the latter is one 
for legislative decision. The positive and collateral benefits of good roads 
are too obvious for special comment. They increase the demand for the 
products of industry ; create new markets ; develop commerce ; save labor 
and time ; diminish expense, and exercise a cumulative, moral and political 


* Valued at $72,810 60. 
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influence on society, which has rarely been properly estimated. From long 
personal examination and inquiry, I have arrived at the conclusion, that our 
present road system is radically defective ; burdensome to the people, and 
utterly unsuited to the end it was intended to accomplish. I therefore sub- 
mit, with great deference, however, the elements of a new plan in the paper 
marked R, which I feel assured will be attentively considered by your hon- 
orable body. Substantially, it is the same that was presented to the Legis- 
lature by the Grand Jury of Newberry in 1822. 


census oF 1849. 


The returns of the Census takers you will find in the office of the Secre- 
tary of State. The accompanying abstract makes the present white popula- 
tion to be 280,385, an increase in the last ten years of 23,269. The 
increase between 1829 and 1839 was only 6,174. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF TRUE MERIDIAN LINES. 


By the letters of Professor Williams and report of Captain Parker, you 
will be fully informed concerning the matter entrusted to their execution. 
Prevented by official engagements from commencing his labors at the desira- 
ble time, local difficulties greatly retarded the operations of the latter. 


CHRONICLES OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


Chronicles and Characters of the London Stock Exchange. By John Francis, 
author of “The History of the Bank of England.” Willoughby and Co., London, 
1849. 

From the London Atheneum. 


This is a pleasant volume—but it might and should have been better. 
The infinite variety of incident and character—the hopes, delusions and 
despairs—the fortunes made and lost—more or less intimately connected with 
the history of the Stock Exchange, might have been woven into a narrative 
of great interest and not without its philosophic uses. But Mr. Francis has 
treated the subject too generally—touched it too lightly : his sketches are 
in water-colors, and want breadth, depth and power. The great jobbers, 
brokers and money-lenders—the Medinas of the seventeenth, the Gideons 
of the eighteenth, the Goldsmids and Rothschilds of the nineteenth century, 
have with him no distinctive features: whereas the Jew of one age was the 
hated or despised, while in the other he is the petted child of fortune and 
‘‘our representative.” Are there no moral consequences in the change? 
It is quite true that earlier than the beginning of the eighteenth century the 
Jew walked abroad without his badge of yellow felt—that few men thought 
it necessary to manifest their Christian charity by calling him cutthroat 
dog—that no one plucked his beard or spat upon his gabardine, unless he 
were poor; but the best that could be said in his favor by the most tolerant 
was, that he “‘ lived all on usurie’’—a hateful thing, immoral and unchris- 
tian, to all borrowers in all ages, and to some ignorant but honest people 
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even in our own. We have not yet outlived the superstition. Trading in 
money is not free, even in these days of free trade :—and the modification, 
not the abolition of the usury laws, is the utmost that common sense has 
been able to obtain up to this the sixteenth year of reformed parliaments. 
The opinion against usury is, indeed, now a silent, silly, shamefaced opinion, 
—nursed and fondled only in by-places, by country gentleman ; but a centu- 
ry since it was loud and bitter-tongued, and walked abroad shamelessly in 
crowded cities. Then all who dealt in money— 


lent or borrowed 
By taking or by giving of excess 


—all of the stockbroker class were denounced as usurers (then, as now, a 
term of reproach) as men who kept the purse-strings of rich and poor in their 
hands, ‘‘ meting out life and death.” The possible abuses of a needful trade 
were assigned as its necessary condition, and stock-jobbing was stigmatized 
by Act of Parliament—more virulently still by act of pamphlet—as ‘* founded 
in fraud, cheat, wheedle, forgeries, falsehoods and all sorts of delusions.” 


«They can ruin men silently,” says a writer of the period, with great vehe- 
mence ; ‘undermine and impoverish, fiddle them out of their money, by the 
strange, unheard-of engines of interest, discount, transfers, tallies, debentures, 
shares, projects, and the devil and all of figures and hard names.” 


We may rejoice in the change, and look hopefully towards the future,—but 
the past is a fact which had its influences and should have been apparent in 
these Chronicles. In truth, the aim and end of the work could not have 
been more effectively wrought out than by strongly marking, from time to 
time, the changes which have come over public opinion in respect to all 
dealings in money. However, we must be content with the book as we find 
it. 

The following summary as to the manner in which Government managed 
financial matters before the Revolution of ’88 may serve as an introduction : 


Charles I. seized the money of his merchants, and his bonds were hawked 
about the streets, were offered to people as they left church, and sold to the 
highest bidder. The Commonwealth were debtors, on the security of the forfeit- 
ed estates. Charles II. took money from France, shut up the Exchequer, 
borrowed from his friends, and did anything rather than run the risk of being 
again sent on his travels. Thus, it would seem, the exchequer of the earlier 
monarchs was in the pockets of the people; that of Henry VIII. in the suppressed 
monasteries; Elizabeth in the corporations; and Charles II. wherever he could 
find it. The abdication of James II. and the arrival of William III. form an era 
in the history of the monetary world. The plans adopted by the latter to crush 
the power of France, and raise the credit of England, were the commencement 
of the great accumulation known as the National Debt, and the origin, though 
remote, of that building celebrated throughout Europe as the Stock Exchange. 
The rapid sketch now presented of the mode in which money was supplied 
confirms the remark of Mr. Macaulay, that ‘there can be no greater error than 
to imagine the device of meeting the exigencies of the State by loans was imported 
into our island by William III. From aperiod of immemorial antiquity, it had 
been the practice of every English government to contract debts. What the 
Revolution introduced was the practice of honestly paying them. 
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Up to the close of the seventeenth century stockbrokers and money-dealers 
carried on their business in the common mart for all mercantile transactions, 
the Royal Exchange. But prejudice was strong against them; and they 


removed to ‘‘ Jonathan’s” and "Change Alley. There was the same eager- 


ness to obtain early intelligence then as now. 


Among those who employed their great fortunes in the manner alluded to was 
Sir Henry Furnese, a Director of the Bank of England. Throughout Holland, 
Flanders, France, and Germany, he maintained a complete and perfect train of 
intelligence. The news of the many battles fought at this period was received 
first by him, and the fall of Namur added to his profits, owing to his early 
intelligence. On another occasion he was presented by William with a diamond 
ring, as a reward for some important information, and as a testimony of this 
monarch’s esteem. But the temptation to deceive was too great, even for this 
gentleman. He fabricated news; he insinuated false intelligence. * * The 
wealthy Hebrew, Medina, accompanied Marlborough in all his campaigns; 
administered to the avarice of the great captain by an annuity of six thousand 
pounds per annum; repaid himself by expresses containing intelligence of those 
great battles which fire the English blood to hear them named; and Ramilies, 
Oudenarde, and Blenheim, administered as much to the purse of the Hebrew as 
they did to the glory of England. 


Amongst the many schemes brought forward from time to time to draw 
money into the pockets of projectors, none seem to have been more sucessful 
than pawnbroking. It is no doubt delightful to do our small humanities in 
the 10 per cents. Within our time there have been some bold projects of this 
kind :—the late Duke of York patronized one of them, and Mrs. Fry another. 
Scotland has tried its ‘‘ prentice hand,’’ successfully ;—and Ireland’s tri- 
umphs were recorded by Prof Hancock at the last meeting of the British 
Association [ante, p. 970].— 


In the early part of the eighteenth century, a prospectus was issued to the 
commercial world and the members of ’Change Alley, in which the wants of the 
needy and the infamy of the pawnbrokers, the purest philanthropy and a positive 
5 per cent., were skilfully blended. It was shown that then, as now, the poor 
were compelled to pay a greater interest than the rich; that 30 per cent. was 
constantly given by the former on a security which the usurer took care should 
be ample; and it was proposed that the wealthy capitalist should advance for 
the benefit of the needy a sufficient sum to enable the company to lend money at 
6 or 6 per cent. The proposal proved eminently successful; acapital of £30,000 
was immediately subscribed, a charter obtained, and the “charitable corporation,”’ 
the object of whose care was the necessitous and industrious poor, appeared to 
flourish. For some years the concern answered, the poor received the assistance 
which they required, and the company was conducted with integrity. In 1719, 
however, their number was enlarged; their capital increased to £600,000; an 
augmentation of business was looked for; cash credits were granted to gentlemen 
of supposed substance; and the importance of the corporation was unhappily 
recognized by that numerous class of persons compelled to pay in maturity for 
the excesses of youth. They acted also as bankers, and received deposits from 
persons of all classes and conditions. Its direction boasted men of rank, its 
proprietary men of substance, and its executive men of more capacity than 
character. The cashier of the company was a member of the senate; Sir Robert 
Sutton, a director, was one of his majesty’s privy council; and Sir Archibald 
Grant, who took a prominent part in the affairs of the corporation, was also a 
member of the lower house. Every confidence was reposed in such a body, and 
it was regarded as a rich and prosperous society. Under these circumstances, 
the surprise of the public may be conceived, when it was first whispered, and 
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then openly announced, that the cashier, with one of the chief officers, had 
disappeared incompany. The alarm spread to the proprietors ; the public partici- 
pated; the poor assembled in crowds; the rich clamored for information; a 
meeting was called to inquire into the case, when a most pernicious, but scarcely 
comprehensible piece of villany was unravelled, and a most disgraceful tissue of 
fraud discovered. £30,000 alone remained out of half a million. The books 
were falsified; money was lent to the directors on ficticious pledges; men of 
rank and reputation were implicated; suspicion and censure followed persons of 
importance. * * The distress occasioned by this bankruptcy was appalling, 
pervading nearly every class of society. Large sums had been borrowed at high 
interest. The small capitalist was entirely ruined; and there was scarcely a 
class in English life which had not its representative and its sufferer. * * All 
that the wisdom of the senate could devise was attempted to mitigate the evil. 
The revenge of the losers was appeased by several members being expelled the 
house; their fear of loss was reduced by the confiscation of the estates of the 
offending parties; a lottery was granted for the advantage of the sufferers; and 
though a dividend of nearly 10s. was eventually paid, the fraud of the Chari- 
table Corporation was remembered long after the evils caused by it had ceased 
to exist. 


One of the panics to which we had occasion not long since to refer as affect- 
ing the fortunes of Lauchlin Macleane is here indicated in an account of the 
rise and fall of Alexander Fordyce. The story is well told,—but the inter- 
est might have been heightened by a hundred illustrative anecdotes. 


Bred a hosier at Aberdeen, Alexander Fordyce found the North too confined 
for any extensive operations ; and, repairing to London, as the only place worthy 
his genius, obtained employment as clerk to a city banking-house. Here he 
displayed great facility for figures, with great attention to business, and rose to 
the post of junior partner in the firm of Roffey, Nealand and James. Scarcely 
was he thus established, ere he began to speculate in the Alley, and generally 
with marked good fortune. 

The devil tempts young sinners with success, 


—and Mr. Fordyce, thinking his luck would be perpetual, ventured for sums 
which involved his own character and his partners’ fortune. The game was with 
him, the funds were constantly on the rise; and, fortunate as daring, he was 
enabled to purchase a large estate, to support a grand appearance, to surpass 
nabobs in extravagance, and parvenus in folly. He marked “ the marble with his 
name,” upon a church which he ostentatiously built. His ambition vied with 
his extravagance, and his extravagance kept pace with his ambition. The Aber- 
deen hosier spent thousands in attempting to become a senator, and openly avowed 
his hope of dying a peer. He married a woman of title; made a fine settlement 
on her ladyship ; purchased estates in Scotland at a fancy value; built a hospital ; 
and founded charities in the place of which he hoped to become the representa- 
tive. But achange came over his fortunes. Some political events first shook 
him. A sensible blow was given to his career by the affair of Falkland Island; 
and he had recourse to his partners’ private funds to supply his deficiencies. 
Like many who are tempted to appropriate the property of others, he trusted to 
replace it by some lucky stroke of good fortune, and redoubled his speculations 
on the Stock Exchange. Reports reached his partners, who grew alarmed. 
They had witnessed and partaken of his good fortune, and they had rejoiced in 
the far ken which had obtained the services of so clever a person ; but when they 
saw that the chances were going against him, they remonstrated with all the 
energy of men whose fortunes hang on the success of their remonstrances. A cool 
and insolent contempt for their opinion, coupled with the remark, that he was 
quite disposed to leave them to manage a concern to which they were utterly 
incompetent, startled them; and when, with a cunning which provided for 
everything, an enormous amount of bank notes, which Fordyce had borrowed for 
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the purpose, was shown them, their faith in his genius returned with the posses- 
sion of the magic paper—and it is doubtful whether the plausibility of his manner 
or the rustle of the notes decided them. But ill fortune continued to pursue 
Mr. Fordyce. His combinations were as fine, his plans as skilful, as ever. His 
mind was as perspective as when he first began ; but unexpected facts upset his 
theories, and the price of the funds would not yield to his combinations. Every 
one said he deserved to win; but he still continued to lose. Speculation suc- 
ceeded speculation; and it is remarkable that, with all his great and continued 
losses, he retained to the last hour a cool and calm self-possession. After avail- 
ing himself of every possible resource, his partners were surprised by his absenting 
himself from the banking house. This, with other causes, occasioned an immedi- 
ate stoppage, and a bankruptcy which spread far and wide. But Mr. Fordyce 
was not absent long. He returned at the risk of his life; the public feeling 
being so violent that it was necessary to guard him against the populace, while 
he detailed a tissue of unsurpassed fraud and folly. He manfully took the blame 
upon himself, and exonerated his partners from all save an undeserved coniidence. 
The failures continued in the commercial world. He broke half the people in 
town. Glyn and Halifax were gazetted as bankrupts; Drummonds were only 
saved by General Smith, a nabob—the original of Foote’s Sir Matthew Mite,— 
supporting their house with £150,000. Two gentlemen, ruined by the extrava- 
gance of the city banker, shot themselves. Throughout London the panic, 
equal to anything of a later date, but of shorter duration, spread with the 
velocity of wildfire, and part of the press attributed to the bank the merit of 
supporting the credit of the city, while part asserted that it caused the panic. 
The first families were in tears ; nor is the consternation surprising, when it is 
known that bills to the amount of four millions were in circulation, with the 
name of Fordyce attached to them. 


A contemporary anecdote is worth quoting. 


In 1774, the number of Hebrew brokers was limited to twelve; and the 
privilege was always purchased by a liberal gratuity to the lord mayor. During 
this year, the mayoralty of Wilks, one of the privileged being at the point of 
death, Wilks, with characteristic boldness, openly calculated on the advantage 
to be obtained, and was very particular in his inquiries after the sick man. The 
rumor that Wilks had openly expressed a wish for the death of the Hebrew was 
spread by the wags of “’Change Alley,” and the son of the broker sought his 
lordship to reproach him with his cupidity. ‘My dear fellow,” replied Wilks, 
with the readiness peculiar to him, ‘‘ you are greatly in error. I would sooner 
have seen all the Jew-brokers dead than your father.” 


The sketch of the history of lotteries is one of the best in the volume :— 
still, here as everywhere throughout these pages, words are the substitute 
for facts. Two years since we should have quoted the whole chapter ;— 
now, as the attempt at revival of this iniquity is somewhat abated, we shall 
content ourselves with a few extracts. 


The first on record in England was drawn in 1569. The harbors and havens 
of the whole line of coast were out of repair, and the only mode of procuring 
money was by lottery. The prizes were partly in money and partly in silver 
plate, and the profits to be applied to the above purpose. But the drawing was 
a very important task; and as 400,000 lots were to be drawn, night and day for 
nearly four months were the people kept in a state of excitement. 


Thenceforth lotteries were regulated according to the requirements of the 
Government. They were actively revived under William the Third,— 
flourished through the eighteenth century,—and it was in the nineteenth 
that Parnell wrote the following epitaph :-— 

44 
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Here lies the Right Honorable Nicholas Vansittart, once Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who patronized Bible societies, built churches, encouraged savings’ 
banks, and supported lotteries. 


The following picture is more than usually vigorous. 


That which a government employs as an instrument of wealth is sure to be 
followed by the people to a lower extent, but in a more mischievous manner. 
In 1772, lottery magazine proprietors, lottery tailors, lottery staymakers, lottery 
glovers, lottery hatmakers, lottery tea merchants, lottery snuff and tobacco 
merchants, lottery barbers—where a man for being shaved and paying threepence 
stood a chance of receiving £10—lottery shoe-blacks, lottery eating-houses— 
where for sixpence a plate of meat and the chance of sixty guineas were given— 
lottery oyster-stalls, where threepence gave a supply of oysters and a remote 
chance of five guineas, were plentiful. * * Every ravenous adventurer who 
could collect a few articles advertised a lottery. Shopkeepers, compelled by the 
decrease of business, took the hint, and disposed of their goods in lottery. Ordi- 
nary business among the lower tradesmen was greatly suspended. Purchasers 
refused to give the full price for that which might be obtained for nothing. 
Large profits were procured upon worthless articles; and in 1709 so great was 
the eagerness to subscribe to a state lottery, that Mercers’ Hall was literally 
crowded with customers, and the clerks were insufficient to record the influx of 
names. It was, however, from those which were termed “little goes’”—which 
drew the last penny from the pockets of the poor man—which saw the father 
gambling and the daughter starving, the mother purchasing tickets and the child 
erying for bread,—that most evil arose. The magistracy, not always the first to 
interfere, grew alarmed, and announced their determination to put in practice 
the penalties which, if earlier enforced, would have been beneficial, but, unhappi- 
ly, were incompetent to put down that which they might easily have prevented. 
It was found also impossible to restrain in private adventurers the wrong that 


the State sanctioned in public. 


An Act of Parliament was passed, by which it was declared illegal for 
one individual to have more than twenty lottery tickets allowed him; but 
lotteries were become an established mode of bribery,—and chancellors of the 
exchequer could not comply with the prescription of the Act. 


Manasseh Lopez, whose dealings on the Stock Exchange entitled him to be 
termed a leader, had bribed the commissioners to permit an indirect violation of 
the law, by accepting a long list of feigned names as candidates for tickets. He 
was prosecuted by the Attorney-General, and sued in the Court of King’s Bench. 
A fine of one thousand pounds was awarded as punishment; but as he had made 
more than fifty times the amount, it might be regarded as a very successful 


speculation. 


This anecdote will serve to introduce others showing the corruption of 
Parliament in those days. There is nothing new in what Mr. Francis has 
adduced ; but it may be well, on occasions, to refresh the public memory. 
It is the fashion to assume that our legislators are not now open to direct 

cuniary bribes. It may be so; but we must leave that question to be 
Vecided by our children’s children. If public rumor be not more than 
usually scandalous and false, there are some curious revelations in store for 
those youngsters relating to railway bills. Here is a pretty picture of the 


Pelham administration. 


Under the Pelham administration members received regular stipends in bank 
notes, from £500 to £800 yearly, varying according to the influence or ability of 
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the senator. “This largess I distributed,” added the person who took charge of 
the delicate department—and the particulars are worth enumerating—“ in the 
court of requests on the day of the prorogation of Parliament. I took my stand 
there; and as the gentlemen passed me, in going to or returning from the house, 
I conveyed the money in a squeeze of the hand. Whatever person received the 
ministerial bounty, I entered his name in a book which was preserved in the 
deepest secrecy, it being never inspected by any one but the king and Mr. 
Pelham. This book was afterwards demanded of Mr. Roberts, the almoner, but 
he resolutely refused to yield it except by the king’s express command, or to his 
majesty in person. In consequence of his refusal the king sent for him to St. 
James’s, where he was introduced into the closet. He was then ordered to 
return the book in question, with which injunction Mr. Roberts immediately 
complied. At the same time, taking the poker in his hand, his majesty put it 
into the fire, made it red hot, and, while the ministers and Mr. Roberts stood 
round him, he thrust the book into the flames, where it was immediately reduced 
to ashes. 


Our readers will remember how fiercely the Peace of Fontainbleau was 
denounced by Chatham and the opposition,—how formally it was asserted 
that the Duke of Bedford, the Earl of Bute, and others had received large 
sums of money from France on that occasion,—and by what triumphant 
majorities the Houses confirmed that Peace and whitewashed the Ministers. 
Now, without touching on personal corruption, it does appear to us not impos- 
sible that France did transmit large sums of money to the parties named, or 
to their nominees, for the purpose of corrupting others and securing the 
‘* sweet voices”’ of those who were to justify what the Ministers had done 
in defiance of the wishes of the nation,—which was then as eager for continu- 
ing the war as the Court was determined on peace. 


“The peace of 1763,” said John Ross Mackay, private secretary to the Earl of 
Bute, and afterwards treasurer to the Ordnance, ‘was carried through, and 
approved by a pecuniary distribution. Nothing else could have surmounted the 
difficulty. I was myself the channel through which the money passed, With 
my own hand I secured above one hundred and twenty votes on that vital question. 
Eighty thousand pounds were set apart for that purpose. Forty members of the 
House of Commons received from me a thousand pounds each. To eighty others 
I paid five hundred pounds a-piece.” 


There was, in our opinion, more bribery in titles, favors, pensions, and 
hard cash in the early part of the reign of George the Third than during the 
whole ministry of Walpole—who is popularly believed to have reigned by 
corruption alone. No administration of that day was above corruption,— 
if, perhaps, we except Rockingham’s. Of Lord Bute’s and George Gren- 
ville’s, Mr. Mackay has said enough in all conscience. Chatham’s was deep 
in the iniquity ; aud ‘‘ the great commoner” ended by accepting both title 
and pension, and asking leave ‘to lay himself with all duty at the king’s 
feet,’’—by submitting all “‘ to the royal pleasure,” and the royal ‘‘ wisdom,” 
and that “‘ infinite goodness” which remembered “ with such benignity” the 
‘most dutifully devoted of servants.”” Pshaw! 

After this, loans and lotteries became the established forms and channels 
of bribery. 


The mode of conducting the loans was then, as before, made conducive to the 
majority of the ministry, at the expense of the people. Out of 60,000 lottery 
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tickets, 22,000 were given to a few members, producing £44,000 profit. When 
the system was attacked, precedent, the bane of official people, was quoted; and 
because it was known that, in 1763, Mr. Fox had £100,000, Mr. Calcraft and Mr. 
Drummond £70,000, the governor of the bank £150,000 for the corporation, 
and £50,000 for himself, and other members similar sums, it was deemed a suf- 
ficient and an unanswerable defence. 


Of the loans from 1780 to 1783— 


Half was given to the members of the House of Commons, more than three 
millions was allotted to one person; and, without regard to the welfare of the 
nation, the price was determined at a rate so favorable to the contractors, that 
from no cause save the low terms on which it had been taken, the scrip arose at 
once to 11 premium. In 1781, it was said that Lord North had made an infamous 
bargain in a bungling manner, and that, in 1782, he had made a bungling bargain 
in an infamous manner. * * * In 1783, out of a loan for twelve millions 
£7,700,000 were given to bankers. So disgraceful was the whole affair, that 
Lord John Cavendish was compelled to apologize for the terms on which it had 
been granted, because “the former minister had left the treasury without a 
shilling.” By attempting to please men of all parties, Lord John, as usual, pleased 
none. He was abused by some for dividing it among so small a number; he was 
rated by others for allowing so many to have a share. Mr. Smith—of the house 
of Smith & Payne—made a formal complaint that he had been neglected in the 
allotment; that his firm was the only one left out. * * * Although this 
gentleman saw no harm in receiving a portion of the loan, other bankers had 
higher views ; Mr. Martin believing that, as a senator, he ought not to contract, 
lest it might bias his votes, conscientiously refused to accept any portion of loan 
or contract, and thus sacrificed his pocket to his principle. 


The public owe thanks to Mr. Francis for digging out this odd man, 
Martin, from such a mass of corruption ; and we suggest that if there remain a 
few square feet in or near the Royal Exchange, not appropriated nor destined 
to some military hero, the members could not do better than erect there a 
statue to this hero of their own,—who 


faithful found 
Among the faithless, faithful only he; 
Among innumerable false, unmoved, 
Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified, 
His loyality he kept, his love, his zeal: 
Nor number nor example, with him wrought 
To swerve from truth, or change his constant mind, 
Though single. 


During the debates which subsequently took place, other facts were elici- 
ted which prove the scandalous improvidence of Ministers and the corruptions 
of the Senate.— 


One member possessed a contract producing £30,000 a year more than the 
legitimate profit. Mr. Alderman Harley made £37,000 too much by another. 
On a contract for remitting gold, £35,000 was paid more than was necessary. 
At an earlier period it was discovered that, out of 16,000 tons of beer contracted 
and paid for, only 7,000 tons were delivered. The rum contract was granted at 
50 per cent. above a remunerating price. The transport service paid twenty per 
cent. toomuch. Millions were lying for years in the hands of favorite placemen, 
favorite agents, and favorite contractors, while the country was borrowing at 
an exorbitant interest. 


Enough, the reader will say, of such exposure !—and as we agree with him, 
we will conclude at once, though somewhat abruptly. 
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FINANCES OF BOSTON. 


Comparative Income and Expenditures of Boston. 


INCOME. 1841-42. 1842-"43. 1843-"44. 1844-"45. 


Taxes, . . . ~ « + $597,276.29 $606,437.83 $695,022.33 $720,601.05 
Rents, . ... . . 52,239.48 53,786.04 52,498.61 52,595.03 
Public Lands, .. . 18,800.76 12,961.72 79,481.62 112,643.93 


Alien Passengers, . . ceccsece cocccece 1,136.22 5,764.02 
Fees and Licenses, . . 2,557.64 3,319.43 3,079.91 2,734.72 
Burial Grounds, . . . 1,153.31 161.69 219.31 104.80 
Militia Bounty, . . . 499.00 456.25 248.00 132.19 


Total Income, . . 672,526.48 677,122.96 831,686.00 894,575.74 
Balance of last Account, 8,084.58 29,484.74 65,104.57 181,482.03 
Due and uncalled for, .  .sessece 850.76 2,829.18 1,751.48 


Total,. . . . . . 680,611.06 707,458.46 899,619.75 1,077,809.25 


EXPENDITURES. 1841-742. 1842-43. 1643-44, 1844-45. 
Advertising, &c., . . Beeceseee $900.00 $900.00 $900.00 
Aunuities, . . . «> 850.00 810.40 625.00 625.00 
Bells and Clocks, . . 940.11 841.00 1,243.67 717.56 


ee, ae ee 8,027.07 7,852.77 2,016.47 3,187.13 
City Debt, . . . . . 69,100.00 76,000.00 94,900.00 263,393.38 
ee ee ee 1,899.48 3,750.17 3,272.12 1,019.21 
Common Sewers,. . . 2,908.72 1,940.51 7,522.19 4,858.43 
Contingent, . . . . 383,032.91 9,418.28 16,417.70 §,431.22 
County, . . .. + + Sapo 42,639.76 38,817.67 37,609.74 
Fire Department, . . 38,586.79 37,304.82 42,042.78 46,197.31 
Fourth of July, . . . ccccccce oseehsee 2,885.90 3,679.39 
| er 22,693.74 25,102.25 28,014.29 
Entesest, . 1. « « Fle 76,006.70 68,463.62 60,682.65 


BROKERS, «4 0 st (hetesese eecccece 3,458.56 2,154.59 
Old Claims, .... 489.17 1,612.03 1,096.62 793.76 
Poliees, ...+.e«. O86D 10,387.55 11,137.08 12,375.01 


a 3,994.22 2,765.93 2,800.14 3,788.62 
Public Buildings, . . 8,393.57 2,323.28 3,362.62 4,322.07 
Public Charities,. . . 38,824.78 42,067.17 30,616.64 39,058.36 
Public Lands,. .. . 488.57 3,105.17 coccccce 6,720.34 
Salaries, .. . . . 387,899.60 19,016.49 18,550.00 18,670.61 
Schools, .. . . . 160,426.44 136,219.10 201,256.26 205,277.68 
State Tax, . . « 2. + sseecece eocccece ecccccce 25,488.75 
Streets, . . .. . . 82,565.34 98,922.76 94,409.53 122,294.53 
Wem, « 6 2 a « 3 “Gee 45,776.26 47,240.90 48,570.39 
Water Works, ... ccccccce 600e0ese oeccccee 3,106.67 


Total Expenditures, 651,126.32 642,353.89 718,137.72 948,936.69 
Balance in Treasury, . 29,484.74 65,104.57 181,482.03 128,872.56 
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Revenue and Expenditures of 1845 — 1849. 

INCOME. 1845-"46. 1846-"47. 1847-48. 1848-"49. 
Taxes, ... . «$765,825.46 $868,415.89 $969,028.02 $1,064,081.75 
ne - 48,361.60 55,984.85 58,462.33 65,405.78 
Public Lands, . . - 192,138.18 171,386.19 93,749.42 89,863.99 
State School Fund, 3,055.64 3,948.44 4,492.37 4,142.69 
Fees and Licenses, 2,688.03 4,716.01 6,650.42 3,807.26 
Militia Bounty, . . 211.00 253.50 142.00 111.50 
Water Loans,. . ecccccce eossceee 1,802,089.46 1,658,772.66 
Other Loans, . . ecccccce 352,966.86 298,533.39 223,967.61 


Total Income, . . 1,012,279.91 1,457,671.74 3,233,147.41 3,110,153.14 
Balance last Account, . 130,872.56 262,596.16 20,286.42 193,077.87 
Due and not paid, . . 3,322.54 2,200.26 2,963.04 2,024.70 


 —aear 1,146,475.01 1,722,468.16 3,256,396.87 3,305,255.71 

EXPENDITURES. 1845-°46. 1846-°47. 1847-'48. 1848-49. 
Alien Passengers, . eBeccccece Beecceeee $17,336.96 $10,298.74 
Advertising, .. . 1,039.00 918.00 1,050.00 1,050.00 
Annuities, ... 663.58 615.00 705.00 690.56 
Bells and Clocks, . 1,156.11 909.55 978.33 866.25 
Bridges, . . . 1,722.05 9,302.44 2,077.94 4,768.45 
Burial Grounds, . . 66.58 575.09 1,550.42 5,293.78 
City Debt, .. - + 20,608.07 155,309.00 asaseees * 
Common, ... 2,146.14 3,344.06 3,174.04 3,850.93 
Contingent,. . . . . 29,718.23 20,839.16 9,166.47 13,859.27 
County, .... . . 38,566.71 33,795.39 44,584.01 58,075.34 
Fire Department, 74,272.13 76,807.81 81,935.17 77,364.56 
Fuel and Lights, . . . 1,200.81 1,227.48 900.23 1,370.72 
Furniture, ... . 269.75 1,164.76 520.23 227.87 
Harbor Master, . soncence 450.00 939.27 3,472.61 
) re vee | 44,851.51 59,113.76 65,013.99 
Independence, . - 4,717.93 4,881.88 5,458.85 5,719.56 
Interest, . . . 43,241.45 20,515.64 32,169.90 40,589.55 
Law Expenses, ‘ 734.74 3,942.26 420.44 993.14 
Market House, - 8,368.39 3,986.83 4,682.08 4,658.50 
, 306.66 1,235.76 794.09 499.00 
Old Claims,.. . - 1,598.24 3,047.27 2,096.03 2,624.80 
i, rrr r 14,460 66 18,979.51 29,292.68 37,015.68 
Printing, . . . 3,549.96 4,796.64 4,189.05 4,933.45 
Public Buildings, . . 21,069.41 14,462.39 4,499.15 142,149.92 
Public Charities, . - 47,331.89 76,462.22 89,753.08 87,755.58 
Public Lands, . . . . 17,640.35 95,027.54 162,044.25 67,407.70 
Ge & soe . 20,311.10 23,568.18 25,599.66 30,636.05 
Schools and Houses,. . 226,019.09 298,619.49 348,887.40 303,581.67 
Sewers and Drains, . . 5,729.88 5,055.92 10,726.81 15,057.43 
Streets, . . . . . ~ 207,539.46 318,345.81 400,728.16 404,613.84 
es so = « « s = ee 59,040.24 60,076.65 67,100.28 
Water Works, . . . . 11,635.89 400,104.91 1,657,868.89 1,734,306.10 


Total Expenditures, . 883,878.85 1,702.181.74 3,063,319.00 3,195,845.32 
Balance in Treasury, . 262,596.16 20,286.42 193,077.87 109,410,39 


Total, . . . « » 1,146,475.01 1,722,468.16 3,256,396.87 3,305,255.71 
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Aggregate Valuation of Real and Personal Estate in Boston. 


Year. Real Estate. Personal Est. Total Valuation. Polls. Taz. Cts.on$100. 
1815 $18,265,600 $14,647,400 $32,913,000 6,457 $157,793.00 45 
1820 21,687,000 16,602,200 38,289,000 7,810 165,228.30 40 
1825 30,992,000 23,450,600 54,442,600 11,660 201,039.10 404 
1830 36,960,000 22,626,900 59,586,000 13,096 260,967.30 403 
1835 47,552,800 31,749,800 79,302,600 16,188 408,899.61 483 
1840 60,424,200 34,157,400 94,581,600 17,696 546,742.80 55 
1841 61,963,000 36,043,600 98,006,600 18,915 616,412.10 60 
1842 65,499,900 41,223,800 106,723,700 19,636 637,779.09 57 
1843 67,673,400 42,372,600 110,046,000 20,063 712,379.70 62 


1844 72,048,000 46,402,300 118,450,300 22,339 744,210.30 60 

1845 81,991,400 53,957,300 135,948,700 24,287 811,338.09 57 

1846 90,119,600 58,720,000 148,839,600 25,974 931,998.60 60 

1847 97,764,500 64,595,900 162,360,400 27,008 1,014,674.40 60 

1848 100,403,200 67,324,800 167,728,000 27,726 1,131,821.00 65 

1849 = 102,892,300 71,352,700 174,245,000 28,363 1,175,187.00 66 
Public Lands of the City sold since January 1, 1837. 

Date. No. feet. Amount rec'd. Date. No. feet. Amount rec'd. 
1837 26,855 $7,935.50 1843 86,568 $93,876.49 
1838 55,367 14,472.37 1844 261,499 128,124.30 
1839 17,823 8,768.50 1845 662,867 401,667.84 
1840 2,430 841.50 1846 472,319 348,787.02 
1841 5,374 7,760.15 1847 23,274 15,081.18 
1842 10,876 6,605.75 1848 5,302 5,170.88 





Total, averaging 63 cents per foot, . . . . 1,630,554 $1,039,091.48 


In the Contingent Expenditures, in 1845-6, are included $1,053.59 for 
the funeral obsequies of President Jackson, $2,000 for detecting an incen- 
diary, $25,484.74 for the State tax, and $1,175.89 for other purposes; in 
1846-7, $17,020 fora sea wall, $2,338.51 for the census of the city in 
1845, and $1,480.65 for other purposes ; in 1847-8, $4,042.49 for the re- 
ception and entertainment of President Polk, $784.17 for funeral solemnities 
of Prest. Adams, $1,209.00 for the reception and entertainment of the Con- 
gressional Committee, $1,000 for apprehending a murderer, and $2,130.81 
for other purposes ; and in 1848-9, $1,508.33, balance of the funeral ex- 
penses of President Adams, $9,062.50 for the purchase of George’s, Lovel’s, 
and Great Brewster Islands, and $3,288.44 for other purposes. The Law 
Expenses are exclusive of $2,500 paid annually to the City Solicitor, in- 
eluded in salaries. Against Public Buildings, in 1846-7, is included 
$7,660.82 for stables, and $908.00 for the jail, and in 1848-9, $134,658.83, 
on acount of the new jail. The Public Charities includes the expenses of 
House of Correction, Lunatic Hospital, Houses of Industry and Reforma- 
tion, Overseers of the Poor, &e. The Public Lands in 1846-7, includes 
$23,936.75 for the purchase of flats, and $40,000 for the purchase of Urann’s 
wharf ; in 1847-8, $112,000 for the purchase of 280,000 feet of land at 40 
cents per foot, on South Boston Heights, for a reservoir, and in 1848-9, 
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$2,980 for Stone Wharf; in 1847-8, $65,907.70 for Public Lands and 
South Bay, and $1,500 for Stone Wharf. The Streets includes the expense 
of widening, paving, and repairing, and lighting, but does not include the 
cleaning, which is charged to Internal Health. 


CITY DEBT. 


The City Debt, May 1, 1841, was $1,663,800. During the four sub- 
sequent years it was reduced $500,533.38, leaving it, May 1, 1845, at 
$1,163,266.62. From May 1, 1845, to Jan. 1, 1846, it was further re- 
duced $105,249.96, leaving it, at the time, $1,058,016.66. And there was 
then on hand, pledged to its reduction, cash, $120,894.68, and bonds and 
mortgages, $378,143.79, making the net debt then, $558,978.19. The fol- 
lowing statement will show the amount of the debt at the close of each finan- 
cial year, April 30, since that time. 

Year. Ordinary Debt. Increase. Water Debt. Total Debt. Total Increase. 
1846 $1,153,713.16 $ $ . $1,153,713.16 

1847 1,296,626.98 142,913.82 398,893.55  1,695,520.53 541,807.37 
1848 1,323,550.05 26,923.07 2,129,056.32  3,452,606.39 1,757,085.86 
1849 1,547,515.56 233,965.51 3,787,328.98  5,334,844.54  1,882,238.15 


By astanding city ordinance, the proceeds of bonds and mortgages held 
by the city, the sales of public lands, the balance in the treasury at the close 
of the year, and a special appropriation of 3 per cent. of the debt, the same 
not being less than $50,000, are required to be applied annually for the pay- 
ment of the principal of the debt. Notwithstanding this requirement, no 

t of the debt has been paid during the last two years, but it has greatly 
increased over the gross debt of May, 1845, $393,802.40 for the or- 
dinary purposes of the city, and $3,787,328.98 for the water works, or 
$4,181,131.38 in all, leaving it, on the Ist of May last, at $5,334,844.54. 
The public works undertaken this year will probably increase this amount 
more than $1,000,000, making the debt next year between six and a half 
and seven millions of dollars. An idea of the proportion of this debt to 
each individual may be formed from the following facts. The city tax this 
year is $1,175,137 ; six times this is $7,050,822, or a little over the ew 
able debt. If each tax payer will multiply the amount of his tax by 53, he 
will ascertain nearly his own liability under the city debt, being about equal 
to 5} years’ taxes at the present rate. 


wees 


Tue New Custom Hovsez, Bosron, is situated at the head of the dock 
between Long and Central Wharves, fronts East on the dock, West on India 
street, and is in the furm of a Greek Cross, the opposite sides and ends being 
alike. It is 140 feet long North and South, 75 feet wide at the ends, and 95 feet 
through the centre, (the porticos 67 feet long, projecting 10 feet on each side,) 
and is from the side walk to the top of the entrance story floor 10 feet, 4 inches, 
to the top of principal story floor 26 feet, 4 inches, to the eaves 52 feet, to the 
ridge 62 feet, 6 inches, and 95 feet to the top of the skylight of the dome. 

It is built on about 3,000 piles, fully secured against decay; the construction 
throughout is fire proof and of the very best kind. 

The roof of the building is covered with wrought granite tile, and the inter- 
section of the cross is surmounted by a dome terminating in a skylight 26 feet in 
diameter. The dome is also covered with granite tile. 
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FINANCES OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


CITY EXPENSES. 


The following shows the state of the city expenses, as exhibited by the Control- 
ler’s Report, for the years 1846, 1847 and 1848, and shows an increase in two years of 
$425,407.20. The increase of salaries is not all exhibited in the Report of 1848, as a 
part of them are transferred to the judicial account. 








1846, 1847. 1848. 
Aqueduct repairs, e é é - $4,675.79 $4,212 87 $3,194.41 
Alms House expenses, ° ‘ - 290,313.74 356,466.60 399,787.56 
Board of Health, a ‘i P ‘ 1,623.92 1,385.66 1,459.94 
Coroner’s fees, . ‘ ‘ e ° 6,480.93 5,224.30 5,480.30 
Cleaning docks, . ‘ ° ‘ ‘i 6,086.00 2,969.50 4,605.00 
County contingencies, . F ‘ 64,124.21 70,924.93 89,334.24 
Contingent expenses of Common Council, 8,870.18 16,591.88 20,773.01 
Cleaning streets, ‘ . P - 158,430.79 180,059.58 145,844.95 
Commutation tax, P e e ° ee a os 
Donations, ‘ ° > > 8,100.00 8,400.00 9,200.00 
Docks and slips upeliel, , ° 47,983.80 22,000.00 35,000.00 
Docks and slips new, ‘ ° . <n 67,950.02 96,922.15 
Elections, : ; . ‘ 10,884.70 8,661.55 6,286.88 
Errors and ietteanandiee, te te 3,014.94 1,535.13 1,272.92 
Fire Department, . ‘ 5 . 37,164.81 42,046.93 34,192.07 
Interest on revenue bonds, ‘ ‘ 64,150.49 78,658.49 75,503.96 
Intestate Estate, " ° ° . 2,195.25 1,342.89 1,955.52 
Lamps and gas, P ° é . 162,830.81 162,815.19 om Z0,909.41 
Lands and places ° ‘ é ° 3,500.00 4,575.00 9,962.30 
Mayoralty fees, ° ° ° . 100.00 100.00 125.00 
Officers fees, ‘ . ° : ‘ 29,318.56 27,714.86 , A, 986.61 
Police, . ‘ . ‘ . 445,143.99 469,752.68 "480, 008.02 
Park fountain, a prea pat ore 3,617.50 . 3, 798.30 
Printing and Stationery, . r P 26,615.72 22,996.91 e: 29,983.49 
Repairs and — . ° . 42,791.58 44,210.23 9 48.982.87 
Rents, . i oe 1,200.00 975.00 \ $141.67 
Roads and avenues, . é > . 15,000.00 17,549.93 19,872.05 
Real estate expense, . ° . ss 5,770.86 6,261.05 6,069.48 
Street expenses, ° ° . ° 46,000.00 60,318.50 89,950.00 
Salaries, ‘ ‘ 191,503.40 202,977.46 209,726.31 
Sewer repairing ond deming, ° 4.904,17 4,753.01 4,673.05 
Water pipes, é . 44.806.03 62,459.43 77,186.84 
Croton water, 121st stank, “ ; wit the eagle = ee 10,067.31" 
Lands for assessments, . ° ° ae eee Bee te 14,608.95 
Total expenses, ° . ° - $1,723,593.67 1,949,507.08 2,133,394.57 
Total receipts, ‘ ° ‘ . 79,518.04 74,704.90 63,911.74 
Net expense. . $ « $1,644,075.63 1,874,802.18 2,069,482.83 


It appears that $2,967,000 was borrowed in 1848 for city account. 
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RELATIVE VALUE OF THE REAL AND PERSONAL ESTATE IN THE CITY 
AND COUNTY OF NEW YORK, AS ASSESSED IN 1848 AND 1849. 


WARDS. 


First, 
Second, 
Third, 
Fourth, 
Fifth, 

Sixth, 
Seventh, . 
Eighth, 
Ninth, 
Tenth, 
Eleventh, 
Twelfth, 
Thirteenth, . 
Fourteenth, . 
Fifteenth, 
Sixteenth, 
Seventeenth, 
Eighteenth, . 


. 


ASSESSMENTS OF 1848. 


Real Estate. 
$27,732,350.00 
14,547,350.00 
12,385,600.00 
7,953,220.00 
9,425,000.00 
7,510,960.00 
10,871,205.00 
11,435,100.00 
10,516,800.00 
6,375,400.00 
5,249,400.00 
6,721,311.00 
4,246,050.00 
7,000,200.00 
17,048,500.00 
9,559, 150.00 
11,100,150.00 
13,361,330.00 


Personal Estate. 
$24,677,851.84 
1,754,447.46 
4,665,739.74 
1,188,937.00 
1,945,400.00 
587,300.00 
2,311,522.00 
1,687,699.00 
1,620,114.20 
844,337.00 
153,450.00 
674,850.00 
395,905.73 
1,793,127.40 
12,373,305.55 
473,014.20 
2,316,870.00 
1,700,580.00 


ASSESSMENTS OF 1849. 


Real Estate. 
$28,011,100.00 
14,831,250.00 
12,627,750.00 
8,080,170.00 
9,514,700.00 
7,488,850.00 
11,018,463.00 
11,518,850.00 
10,707,150.00 
6,415,600.00 
5,467,950.00 
6,917,021.00 
4,403,900.00 
7,149,600.00 
17,294,400.00 
10,062,115.00 
11,496,900.00 
14,756,150.00 


Personal Estate. 
$24,216,930.57 
1,80 8,696.68 
4,661,456.09 
983,750.00 
1,719,600.00 
1,030,050.00 
2,281,145.00 
1,074,550.00 
1,661,323.38 
813,450.00 
138.839.26 
673,900.00 
440,555.73 
1,675,359.16 
10,233,554.41 
756,614.20 
2,261,600.00 
2,003,800.00 


$197,761,919.00 $58,455,174.48 


$256,217,093.48 
245,098,457.48 
248, 849,227.48 
246,671,067.48 
$4,732,846.00 
2,709,276.64 


$2,023,566.36 


Total, 


+ $193,029,076.00 $61,164,451.12 


Total valuation in county, ee ter a ee ty 

do do in water district, 

do do inlamp district, . ° 

do do South of centre of 34th st., 
Total increase of real estate, 7 ; 
Total decrease of personal estate, . 


Total increase, PA e ° ° 
VALUATIONS SINCE 1845. 


$239,995,517.00 | 1848 
244,952,404.71 | 1849. 
247,152,303.06 


254,192,027.12 
256,217,093.48 


c=. se = 2 


1845. i ; 
1846. ‘ ‘ 
1847 

Increase in five years, 


New York Avcrion Taxes.—Abstract of Auctioneers’ Returns for the half- 
year ending June 30th, 1849. 
American. Teas, §c. Foreign. Bought in. 
Goods. 44 § 1 per. ct. Mprict. 5 pr.ct. 
L. M. Hoffman, 870,315.38} 948,982.90 491,418.50 407.98 
Jno. H. Austen, 808,233.23 4 5,291.51 434,071.56 939.12 
G. G. Wilmerding, 277,081.17 4 850,202.17 738,800.86 1,069.83 
S. Draper, 431,232.43 4408.802.75 285,118.43 1,644.61 
E. J. Warren, 47,150.54 5,239.09 698,948.53 1,201.87 
C. W. Foster, 32,909.54 567,830.17 367.59 
R. Haydock, 249,666.73 50,482.65 
J. Rudderow, 93,775.14 84,579.55 
W. Kobbe, 90,393.77 216,664.81 


Total. State Taz. 


AUCTIONEERS. 
1,938,525.88 10,732.81 
1,247,596.30 3,328.94 
1,867,154.03 9,845.51 
1,126,798.22 4,264.63 
752,540.03 5,328.41 
601,107.30 4,277.12 
250,149.38 383.27 
178,354.69 634.35 


6.20 307,063.78 1,625,25 
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OBSERVATIONS ON GOLD MINES. 


Proceepines or THE British ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
Scrence, Lonpon, Sepremper, 1849. 


On the Distribution of Gold Ore over the Earth’s Surface, and on the Structure 
# California, as compared with that of the Ural Mountains. By Sir Roderick I. 
urchison. 


The author exhibited an enlarged Mercator’s projection of the World, taken 
in great part from a general sketch-map, by M. A. Erman of Berlin, on 
which all the leading ridges affording gold ore in times past or present were 
marked, also an enlargement of the map of California by M. Erman, and his 
own large map of Russia, and sections in the gold-district of the Ural. After 
referring to the works of Humboldt and others, Sir Roderick gave a condensed 
view of his own observations on the gold region of the Ural Mountains, which 
had led him to form the opinion, that gold veins had generally been produced 
where certain rocks of intrusive character, viz.,greenstones, porphyries, sienite, 
granites and serpentines, had been intruded through palzeozoic rocks, partic- 
ularly as respects the Ural, among those of the Silurian epoch. _ It is, in short, 
where clay slates, limestones, and greywacke sandstones have been penetra- 
ted by such igneous rocks that quartz veins abound, and with them a diffusion 
of gold ore in grains, leaf and veins. All the phenomena of Siberia to tke 
East of his own observations are lithologically “a geologically similar to those 
of the Ural. To the general view of Baron von Humboldt, that the richest 
gold deposits are those which are derived from ridges having a meridian 
direction, M. A. Erman is decidedly opposed ; but Sir Roderick is of opin- 
ion, that although we may be unable to explain the cause, it is a fact that 
the greatest quantity of gold ore has been obtained from chains having a 
nearer relation to north and south than to equatorial or east and west direc- 
tions, due perhaps to the general form of the chief masses of land, and the 
prevailing strike of the palsozoic rocks. He next pointed out the error into 
which some persons had fallen, of supposing that the Uralian mines were 
worked underground ; the only small subterraneous work being one near 
Ekaterinburg, which affords a very slight profit. All the other mines along 
that north and south chain, throughout 8° of north latitude, are simply dig- 
gings and washings which are made in the detritus or shingle accumulated 
on the slopes of the ridges and in the adjacent valleys, and with one excep- 
tion are all upon the east side of the range. This phenomenon in the Ural 
Mountains is a necessary result of their structure ; the older deposits through 
which the eruptive rocks have risen constituting chiefly the crest and eastern 
slopes of the chain, whilst the western slopes are occupied by deposits of 
younger or Permianage. As the conglomerates and detritus of the latter 
rock contain no traces of gold, though they abound in copper ores, it was 
pointed out in the work on Russia that the auriferous veins were produced 
after the accumulation of the Permian system. Comparing California with 
the Ural, Sir Roderick showed that there was a very great coincidence of 
mineralogical structure, and that with these constants the same results ob- 
tained ; the chief distinction consisting in the apparently larger proportion 
of gold in the detritus of the newly-discovered deposits in California than in 
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those of the Ural. He contended, however, against the inference that any 
large tract of California would be found to be as uniformly auriferous as the 
banks and slopes of the upper tributaries of the Sacramento. That gold ore 
has been found from latitude 36° to latitude 40° along the western slope of 
the Sierra Nevada is admitted, but the longitudinal extension or breadth of 
the auriferous detritus of California has yet to be ascertained. As, however, 
the lower or coast ridge which passes by San Francisco seems to be in min- 
iature what the higher parallel mountains are upon a larger scale, in being 
composed of greenstones, porphyries, greywacke sandstones and quartz rocks, 
it is probable that very much of the great intervening valley of the Sacra- 
mento may be strowed over at intervals with auriferous debris. And here 
the author took some pains to indicate the distinctions between all such 
surface mining operations as those of Siberia, California, and the Brazils, 
and those works in which, besides the ores of silver, copper, &c., gold also 
had been extracted from the veins in the solid or parent rock, as in Mexico 
and many other parts of the world, and in such cases the nobler metal is 
usually associated with amalgam of other ore, which renders its extraction 
very costly. In adverting to the remarkable fact, that when found in super- 
ficial detritus the associated ores of the parent veinstone have disappeared, 
he accounted for this phenomenon by the oxidation and wear of the other 
metals, and the resistance of gold and its frequent accompaniment, platinum, 
to such action, and to their superior weight, which had enabled them to with- 
stand the strong action of former denudation like the quartz veins of the 
original matrix. Adverting to the facts that in the Ural Mountains, where 
little or no admixture with other ores existed, the veinstones “in situ,’’ have 
proved very slightly remunerative when worked further downwards, he 
glanced at a view of Humboldt, who, looking to the great lumps or ‘‘ pepites”’ 
occasionally found in the surface rubbish, supposed that there may have been 
some connection between the production of gold and the atmosphere ; since 
judging from these specimens it was from the superficial extremity of these 
quartz veins that the richest branches of gold must have been derived ; the 
veinstones when followed downwards having usually proved unproductive. 
As, however, there are cases (chiefly on a small scale, as in Hungary) where 
gold ore continues to ramify in veinstones of great depths beneath the surface, 
the author contents himself with dwelling upon the important statistical fact, 
that all the great masses of gold ore have been and are derived from superfi- 
cial rubbish ; the major part of this detritus he carefully distinguishes from 
modern alluvia, and shows that it has been the result of former and more 
powerful causes of degradation than those now in operation—causes which 
distributed coarse shingle and blocks and sand, with occasional large lumps 
of gold, and wearing away all the associated schists, and the most oxidizable 
ones, left only the harder rocks, particularly the quartz veins, together with 
the harder, purer and nobler metals, gold and platinum. The existing rivers 
have little more to do with this phenomenon than that in mountainous tracts, 
and where they have a rapid , ca they have laid bare the edge of the 
previously formed gold accumulations. By this observation it is not meant 
to deny, that where existing streams flow directly from rocks “in situ,” 
which are now impregnated with gold, auriferous detritus must not naturally 
be the result, but simply to prevent the student who may refer to detailed 
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maps of gold tracts from imagining that the rivers are auriferous except when 
they derive that quality from the wearing away and breaking down of the 
mixed materials which constitute their banks. In a word, British geologists 
may be assured, that gold shingle and sand have been accumulated just in 
the same manner as the former local drifts of their own country, and that in 
both, bones of mammoths, rhinoceros and extinct quadrupeds occur. Hav- 
ing terminated his account of the geological constants which accompany gold 
mines in Europe, Asia and America, Sir Roderick then traced the history 
of gold and its development as known to the ancients and our ancestors of 
the middle ages. He showed that in all regions where rocks similar to those 
he had described occurred, there gold had been found in more or less quan- 
tities, and that just in proportion to the time that a country had been civilized 
had the extraction and produce of the precious metal diminished ; so 
that in many tracts where it formerly prevailed to some extent, it had been 
either worked out or the mines have been almost forgotten. Briefly allud- 
ing to the examples at home of gold works in Wales under the Romans, 
where Silurian rocks are pierced by trap and contain veinstones as described 
by himself, and to the former gold of Scotland and Ireland, and its oceasional 
discovery in the detritus of the county of Wicklow, and its diffusion in some 
of the oldest strata of Merionethshire. He particularly dwelt on the conti- 
nental tracts formerly so rich, as cited by Strabo, all of which, with the 
exception of the north Ural or country of the Arimaspes, from whence the 
Scythian ores came, were no longer gold-bearing districts. The Sycthian or 
Uralian tract had, in fact, remained unknown and unattended to from the 
classical age until this century, and so completely ignorant were the modern 
Russians of the existence of gold in the Ural Mountains, or that they had in 
their hands the country which supplied so much gold to Greece and Rome, 
that excellent German miners had long worked the iron and copper mines 
of that chain before any gold veins were discovered. These also were 
worked as solid veins in the rock for some time before the accidental discov- 
ery of a small per centage of gold ore in the ancient alluvium or drift led to 
the superficial diggings, which produced at an infinitely less expense ten 
times the amount of produce of the mines in the solid rock near Ekaterinburg. 
All the energy displayed by the Russian miners having failed to augment 
the amount of Uralian gold, and as it has never much exceeded half a million 
sterling, the period is gradually arriving when the local depressions or basins 
of auriferous detritus of that region will be successively dug and washed out, 
and the Ural will then resemble many other countries in possessing actual 
mines of iron and copper, but merely a history of its gold. Russia, however, 
has also the golden key of all Eastern Siberia, in which various offsets from 
the Altai chain, and chiefly those which, separating the rivers Lena, Jenisei, 
&e., stretch along the shores of the Baikal Lake, and have proved so very 
productive, that for some years they have afforded a greater supply of gold 
(three millions sterling average, exclusive of the Ural) than all the other 
gold-bearing countries of the world. As in the Ural Mountains, so in Cali- 
fornia, notwithstanding their keen scent for gold from the days of Columbus 
to the present time, the Spaniards never knew of its existence in the valley 
of the Sacramento, which tract they left in quiet possession of the native 
Indians ; and it was only by the recent accident of the breaking away of a 
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bank of detritus by a mill-race, that this region was opened out for the first 
time to the new colonists of the Anglo-Saxon race. What, then, is to be 
the value and duration of these Californian mines? On the point of absolute 
value the author does not venture in the absence of sufficient facts and sta- 
tistical data, but in regard to the duration of the mining ground of California, 
he speculates that if it be locally so much richer than the similarly constitu- 
ted detritus in the Ural, still there is nothing to interfere with the belief 
founded on all past experience, that with the activity now employed in the 
works they may not be neglected or abandoned in a given time. The very 
great per-centage of gold ore in the valleys of the Sacramento seems to indi- 
cate that the most valuable portions of the original veins have been ground 
down by former powerful denuding agencies ; and as the rule obtains very 
greatly in mining, that the richer the veins the less are they likely to be 
spread over a large mass of parent rock, so is he disposed to think, that it 
will only be in certain patches that very great wealth will be discovered, 
and hence that it would be hasty to conclude that because rich gold detritus 
has been discovered near the sources of the Sacramento in lat. 40°, and also 
on the river Colorado in lat. 34° 5’, that all the intermediate tract of country 
(of four degrees of lat. and one of long.) should prove equally productive. 
Considering the vast addition in the few last years of nearly four millions 
sterling per annum made to the European market by the researches in Siberia, 
and seeing ‘ow little effect such addition has produced in the value of gold, 
the author is of opinion that the Californian discovery is not likely to produce 
any material disturbance in the standard. At the same time he expresses 
his full agreement with M. Erman and others, that with the advancement 
of colonization in the central regions of North Asia and other parts of the 
world where civilization has not yet extended, other gold tracts may be discov- 
ered wherever the geological and lithological constants to which he has 
adverted, occur ; but neither would this circumstance induce him to fear 
that such discoveries (which can only take place at long intervals of time) 
will more than compensate for the wear and tear of the precious metal, and 
supply the wants of the rapidly increasing population, and more highly 
advanced state of civilization. Sir Roderick then briefly alluded to the 
erroneous opinion of old authors, that the origin and production of gold had 
any reference whatever to hot or equatorial climates, as testified by the 
abundance of ore in Siberia, even up to 67° north lat., and cited a table by 
M. Erman which showed that by far the greatest quantity occurred in north- 
ern latitudes, there being every probability, according to that author, that 
much more of the ore may be discovered in the northern prolongation of the 
American chains, and in the frozen regions of Russian America, just as he 
had discovered in ridges of the far north-east of Siberia, and near to Kam- 
tschatka. He reminded his geological auditors, that in considering the 
composition of the chief or eastern ridge of Australia and its direction from 
north to south, he had foretold (as well as Colonel Helmersen of the Russian 
Imperial Mines) that gold would be found in it, and he stated that in the 
last year one gentleman resident in Sydney who had read what he had writ- 
ten and spoken on this point, had sent him specimens of gold ore found in 
the Blue Mountains, whilst from another source he had learned that the 
parallel north and south ridge in the Adelaide region, which had yielded so 
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much copper, had also given undoubted signs of gold ore. The operation 
of the English laws by which noble metals lapse to the Crown, had induced 
Sir Roderick Murchison to represent to Her Majesty’s Secretary of State 
that no colonists would bestir themselves in gold mining if some clear declar- 
ation on the subject were not made ; but as no measures on this head seem 
to be in contemplation, he infers that the Government may be of opinion, 
that the discovery of any notable quantity of gold might derange the stability 
and regular industry of a great colony, which eventually must depend upon 
its agricultural products. A periodic discovery like that in California may 
indeed in the hands of adventurous and unbridled speculators, force a consid- 
erable quantity of surface gold so suddenly upon the market, that a moment- 
ary apprehension of a great change in its relative value may be entertained ; 
but looking tothe mineralogical and geological structure of America, and 
seeing how large a portion of that continent is made up of rocks precisely 
similar to those which have afforded the gold shingle and sand of the Sacra- 
mento, and knowing that all the other far-famed gold districts of the New 
World have had assignable limits in their productive capacities, and that 
many of their sources have disappeared or become valueless, he believes that 
the time will come when the rich soil of the valleys of California, like that 
of the banks of the Rhine, the Guadalquivir and the rivers of Bohemia, will 
alone be turned up by the plough, or serve as pasture lands, to the entire 
abandonment of gold hunting. 

The Prestpent confirmed the statement of Sir R. Murchison, that little 
advantage had ever been gained by mining the solid rocks containing gold ; 
the deposits from which it was obtained consisted of the detritus of these 
rocks produced by the action of the sea in former ages ; they were not mere 
river beds now in process of formation, but portions of that wide-spread drift 
containing frequently the bones of the mammoth and other extinct animals, 
which is found also in this country. He did not consider the evidence 
conclusive, either that there was most gold near the surface of the auriferous 
rocks, or that the auriferous chains were mostly meridional. Prof. W. 
Rogers stated that the position and relations of the gold ore in the United 
States, occurring principally in Virginia and Carolina, had been ascertained 
in the course of the Government surveys ; the gold was uniformly associated 
with or imbedded in quartz rock, forming veins in the taleose and micaceous 
schists and altered sandstones. Gold was once procured there in such abun- 
dance and with such facility as to create an interest almost equal to that of 
California in the public mind ; so long as the operations were restricted to 
washing the detritus of the valleys and principal streams, the produce was 
abundant and largely repaid the labor; but these comparatively superficial 
deposits were often very rapidly exhausted from the wasteful mode of con- 
ducting the works, and as soon as mining in the solid rock was attempted, 
an almost universal destruction of the mining societies took place, producing 
very extensive disasters, and finally amounting to a serious public calamity. 
It was probable that this difficulty in obtaining gold by mining was universal, 
and continued at all depths; it was partly owing to the association of the 
gold, in solid rocks, with iron pyrites and ores of copper and lead, so blended 
as to cause great difficulty and expense in separating them ; near the surface 
of the rocks this process seemed to have been accomplished by atmospheric 
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agency, for it was impossible to suppose that the gold was originally most 
pure and abundant over what is now the surface. rom the decomposition 
of these metallic ores the auriferous quartz of the United States is known as 
*‘ honey comb” quartz, or by the miners as ‘‘ bloom of gold,”’ since it occurs 
scattered over the surface where the gold-producing veins exist. The gener- 
al trend of the old metamorphic rocks in the United States is north-east by 
south-west, and the gold veins conform to this general direction, being fre- 
quently interposed between the strata instead of crossing them. Gold had 
been found at intervals all the way from Lower Canada to Central Georgia, 
a distance of 1,000 miles, and although insignificant in quantity, as compared 
with California, it occurred under the same conditions. Prof. Rogers was 
of opinion that after a few years the amount of gold obtained in California 
will greatly decline, without having inundated the world to such an extent 
as the hopes or apprehensions of some have led them to suppose. Prof. 
Srpewick contended that the age of the rocks was not a constant phenome- 
non in connection with gold, but that the condition of the rocks did appear 
to be constant; in the Alps, lias and still more modern rocks were seen 
passing into the condition usually characteristic of the ‘‘ primitive,’ but such 
instances were extremely rare: in this country gold was found in the Devo- 
nian rocks of St. Austell, as well as in the granite of Shap Fells. Prof. 
Sedgwick also disputed Humboldt’s generalization upon the direction of 
auriferous chains, which were not generally north and south any more than 
mountain chains were mostly north and south. He then described the man- 
ner in which the tin ore is separated from the alluvial soil in Cornwall, by 
“ jigging,”’ or agitating it in a basket with water, by which the soil is washed 
away and the heavier ore remains; it was by a similar process, carried on 
upon a large scale, that nature formed the Californian gold-field ; the Sierra 
Nevada had been agitated beneath the waves of the sea until thousands of 
feet of solid rock had been broken up, the lighter and more soluble materials 
carried far away, and the heavy particles of gold spread out with the detritus 
remaining in the valleys immediately below the hills. Such deposits could 
not be uniformly rich, and the most productive would probably be first 
discovered ; there was no fear, however, of obtaining too great a quantity of 
gold,—the population of the world was increasing, and for whatever purposes 
gold was useful a larger quantity was required. ‘The mode in which it was 
accumulated in particular countries ought to be considered as much a mani- 
festation of the benevolence of Providence as the accumulation of coal in 
some countries to the exclusion of others, since, if the existing quantity were 
diffused over the whole globe, it would be lost beyond recovery, and cease 
to minister to the use of man. Sir H. De 1a Because also argued that the 
mineral and physical conditions, rather than the age of the rock, were con- 
nected with the accumulation of any particular ore. The tin ore, formerly 
supposed to be confined tothe most ancient rocks, was now known to abound 
in the equivalents of the coal measures. Gold veins must have been liable 
to be broken up and re-distributed in ancient times as well as more recently, 
and indeed much of the auriferous pyrites occurred in rocks which had once 
been mud, the grains of gold forming the nucleus around which the sulphu- 
ret of iron had formed. Most of the metallic ores had been deposited in 
hollows from a state of solution, and in some instances they occurred in iso- 
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lated cavities, and must have passed through the pores of the rock, like the 
pseudomorphous crystal of tin in cavities originally occupied by feldspar in 
the granite of Cornwall. Changes by atmospheric action were known to 
occur in lodes containing copper ore, metallic copper being found at the back 
of the lodes, produced by the decomposition of the ore and precipitation of 
copper, us in the electrotype process ;—from the same cause, carbonate of lead 
was common at the tops of lead lodes. The case with gold was different ; 
gold could not decompose or drift far, and must sink down amongst the 
detritus of the original rocks and remain near the shore. He considered 
that the fact of gold being most abundant in the older rocks, was owing to 
the fact of those being the rocks most frequently in the requisite mineral 
and physical conditions. Mr. C. Darwin stated that he had visited a gold 
mine on the east side of the Cordillera, in rocks much newer than the Neoco- 
mian series; the mines were poor, but the comparatively modern origin of 
the rocks was indubitable. Sir R. Muxcuison, in reply, observed that he 
believed that all rich gold veins were confined to the older Palzeozoic rocks, 
but his observations did not relate to the occurrence of minute quantities. 


BANK STATISTICS. 


VERMONT. 


Condition of the several Banks in Vermont, August, 1849. From the Annual 
Report to the Legislature, by Pierpont Isham, Esq., Bank Commissioner. 
LIABILITIES. 


Name of Bank. Capital. Bills in Other Debts Total 
Circulation. due. Liabilities. 


Bank of Battenkill, . - $50,000 $69,811 $0,000.00 $110,811.00 
Stark Bank, . P > 50,000 75,870 2,501.34 128,371.34 
Bank of Rutland, . . 100,000 164,859 14,680.64 279,539.64 
Brandon Bank, : A 30,000 38,650 4,411.24 73,061.24 
Bank of Poultney, . - 50,000 85,238 8,459.76 143,697.76 
Farmers’ Bank, ; . 100,000 103,428 11,105.58 214,533.58 
Bank of Middlebury, P 75,000 94,833 17,676.44 187,509.44 
Bank of Vergennes, . 100,000 95,981 34,206.91 230,187.91 
Bank of Burlington, - 150,000 140,331 32,194.21 322,525.21 
Commercial Bank, . . 160,000 90,000 5,926.04 245,926.04 
Farmers & Mechanics’ B’k, 134,395 162,350 44,492.76 341,237.76 
Bank of St. Albans, : 50,000 97,466 29,951.05 177,417.05 
Vermont Bank, . ‘ 50,000 99,768 24,247.42 174,015.42 
Montpelier Bank, . ‘ 100,000 169,948 28,492.27 298,440.27 
Bank of Orleans, , ‘ 30,000 30,896 10,994.29 71,890.29 
Bank of Caledonia, . “ 75,000 103,991 15,439.37 194,422.12 
Orange Co. Bank, . J 50,000 94,097 5,185.28 149,282.28 
Bank of Newbury, . ‘ 75,000 114,984 5,531.73 195,515.73 
Bank of Woodstock, ‘ 60,000 88,148 13,847.52 161,995.52 
Bank of Black River, ‘ 50,000 98,729 2,291.77 151,020.77 
Bank of Brattleboro’, 150,000 124,012 16,828.65 290,840.65 
Bank of Bellows Falls, . 100,000 100,344 12,751.55 213,095.55 
Ascutney Bank, ; 5 50,000 87,074 10,451.74 147,525.74 


$1,829,395 $2,321,808 $351,658.56 §$4,502,862.31 
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RESOURCES. 


Name of Bank. Notes and Bills Deposits in Specie. Other 
discounted, City Banks. Resources. 


Bank of Battenkill, . $92,243.88 $13,296.92 $2,260.68 $4,668.13 
Stark Bank, . . F 99,442.70 24,535.15 3,570.56 3,582.23 
Bank of Rutland, - 213,138.50 51,821.25 5,178,57 14,437.00 
Brandon Bank, . ‘ 40,089.96 18,479.28 5,143.46 9,883.95 
Bank of Poultney, ‘ 93,222,30 50,648.23 2,463.88 4,169.00 
Farmers’ Bank, . - 117,294.38 60,733.70 3,453.88 36,599.51 
Bank of Middlebury, . 104,994.24 73,161.98 3,969.10 11,360.96 
Bank of Vergennes, . 199,210.39 18,048.98 9,235.37 14,712.00 
Bank of Burlington, . 269,561.91 15,876.65 7,656.10 39,130.56 
Commercial Bank, - 206,717.23 22,988.86 10,568.91 7,079.00 
Farmers & Mechanics’ Bk. 289,055.08 00,000.00 6,160.59 59,297.40 
Bank of St. Albans, . 144,221.64 19,055.78 4,020.31 13,052.37 
Vermont Bank, . - 127,901.20 40,099.65 3,917.02 3,672.47 
Montpelier Bank, , 227,419.28 36,745.86 4,194.89 47,712.51 
Bank of Orleans, P 67,022.13 1,003.22 1,884.89 3,420.00 
Bank of Caledonia, . 178,900.43 3,000.00 3,334.94 13,688.71 
Orange Co. Bank, . 124,012.32 12,624.78 5,135.09 19,971.04 
Bank of Newbury, - 170,171.85 22,208.41 5,943.04 3,344.00 
Bank of Woodstock, . 118,401.00 13,786.11 6,872.57 25,625.23 
Bank of Black River, . 135,654.26 12,435.63 2,830.92 1,000.00 
Bank of Brattleboro’, 217,794.03 48,424.05 12,596.54 12,666.03 
Bank of Bellows Falls, 181,110.20 27,903.27 6,018.97 4,427.50 
Ascutney Bank, . - 123,502.31 19,442.71 4,440.73 2,909.82 


$3,541,081.22 $606,320.47 $120,811.01 $356,409,42 


In the above statement of the condition and resources of the several 
banks in this State, there has been no reference made to the amount paid 
into the safety fund—for the obvious reason, that it could not be well 
ascertained whether those funds were at present, or when, available, or 
whether they would not be required for the purposes for which the fund 
was created. So far, therefore, as any of the banks may have a claim on 
that fund, to that extent is increased the resources of the bank. All the 
banks in this State have uniformly, the past year, redeemed their bills at 

r in Boston, with the exception of the Bank of St. Albans. 

The following named banks have given bonds under the 39th Section of 
the Act of A. D. 1840, and are consequently exempt from contributions to 
the Safety Fund, towit: The Bank of Burlington, Commercial Bank, Bank 
of Middlebury, Brandon Bank, Bank of Montpelier, Vermont Bank, Bank 
of Caledonia, Stark Bank, Orange County Bank, Woodstock Bank, Bank 
of Black River, and the Ascutney Bank. There are twenty three banks 
in the State, which at the time of this examination had a circulation of 
$2,321,808, being $588,326 more than the circulation of last year. 

The undersigned derives much satisfaction, from this examination, in 
expressing his belief and full conviction of the entire soundness of the sever- 
al banks in this State, and their ability at all times to fully redeem their 
entire circulation ; and that, in the general management of the banks, the 
directors and officers have manifested a disposition to adhere and conform 
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to the various provisions of the Act of 1840, and to such other laws as by 
their charter they were subject. Their discounts have not exceeded twice 
the amount of their capital paid in. They have not been engaged in trade 
or commerce, and have not paid or loaned their money on pledge of their 
stock. The discounts have been made under the approval of the directors, 
though sometimes that approval has been subsequently rendered. The 
indebtedness of the stockholders and directors has not, but in few instances, 
exceeded the limits prescribed by law, and in those instances to a small 
amount, and through inadvertence; and the indebtedness of individuals, 
companies or corporations, has not exceeded the 10 per cent. allowed by law, 
except that indebtedness has been increased beyond that amount on the 
purchase of Bills of Exchange. 

This general good direction of the banks, and their ample ability for the 
payment of all their indebtedness, is a practical and valuable commentary 
on the many important and sanitary provisions of the Act of A. D. 1840, 
the several provisions of which, if faithfully and honestly administered, will 
afford a sure guarantee for the investment of the stockholders, as well as for 
the full and perfect redemption of the circulation given by those institutions. 

Piervont Isuam, Bank Commissioner. 


Bank Capital of Towns in Vermont. 
Capital. 

Bellows Falls, $100,000 Montpelier, 
Bennington, 50,000 Orwell, ° 
Brandon, ‘ ‘ 30,000 Poultney, 
Brattleboro’, . . 150,000 Proctorsville, 
Burlington, . 4 434,395 Rutland, 
Chelsea, ‘ ‘ 50,000 St. Albans, . 
Danville, ° ° 75,000 Vergennes, . 
Irasburgh, . ‘ 30,000 Wells River, 
Manchester, . F 50,000 Windsor,j  . 
Middlebury, . = 75,000 Woodstock, 


INDIANA. 


Comparative View of the Liabilities and Resources of the State Bank of Indiana 
and Branches, 1846, 1847, 1848, 1849. 


Liabilities. Nov. 1846. Nov. 1847. Nov. 1848. 17 Nov. 1849. 


Capital owned by the State, . $935,854 $968,054 $982,404 .$1,006.604 

“© owned by individuals, 1,147,970 1,114,820 1,100,506 1,076,306 
Circulation, : j * 3,336,533 3,606,452 3,552,210 3,304,260 
Due to the State, . ‘ 89,535 134,200 81,646 153,300 
Bank Balances, ‘ . 47,886 34,545 $2,293 107,243 
Individual Deposits, P 409,989 555,774 452,625 475,580 
Dividends unpaid, . ‘ 31,832 25,710 21,581 34,684 
Fund to cover losses, P 413,563 453,444 527,800 607,993 
Profit and Loss, : ‘ 23,819 77,176 125,454 113,680 
Balances between Branches, 73,309 69,148 71,418 coccce 


Total, . ° ° ° $6,510,290 $7,039,324 $6,997,937 86,879,650 
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Resources, You. 1846. Nov. 1847. Nov. 1848. 17 Nov. 1849. 
Bills discounted, . ‘ $1,659,358 $1,574,722 $1,647,622 $1,677,090 
Bills of Exchange, . i 1,359,385 1,464,076 1,791,321 1,911,924 
Suspended Debt, . ° 577,647 460,115 442,602 323,784 
Bank Balances, ‘ ‘ 803,065 1,081,195 227,040 274,501 
Branch Balances, . ‘ 68,534 81,272 148,642 12,020 
Real and Personal Estate, 349,790 373,461 382,076 374,790 
Funds in Transitu, . 113,578 247,698 231,156 205,586 
Sinking Fund and Tr. Notes, 419,310 337,555 241,106 166,215 
Indiana and United States Bonds, 36,000 36,000 71,000 71,000 
Notes of other Banks, . 119,976 299,250 147,451 101,970 
Coin on hand, P 1,003,647 1,083,980 1,273,896 1,285,407 
Eastern Funds, iG, Biratics 9). ate 394,025 475,363 


ee el $6,510.290 $7,039,324 $6,997,937 $6,879,650 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Fravps on Banxs.—(From the London Times, 19th November.) It is necessary 
again to warn the mercantile community against some dexterous persons, who 
by means of forged letters and other documents are endeavoring to obtain 
advances from foreign bankers and their connections in London. A case has just 
occurred in which a forged letter, dated New York, purporting to be from Baron 
Roenne, the representative of the German Central Power to the United States, 
was addressed to a firm in London, and by means of which it was sought to 
obtain credit for $140,000. 

The letter stated that a Mr. V. Greisheim had been left sole executor to a 
brother in Ohio, who had died with large landed possessions, besides $176,000, 
which sum was now lying at Mr. V. Greisheim’s disposal at New York, and 
that this Mr. V. G. who was at present in Europe, would call upon the firm in 
question to make arrangements so as to draw for the amount. Of course upon 
presenting himself Mr. V. G. wished his draft on New York to be cashed, but 
upon this being refused he was willing to wait while it was sent over for collec- 
tion. 

The reply from Baron Roenne was that he knew nothing of the parties, and 
the bill was accordingly sent back protested. Meanwhile, however, the pretended 
Mr. V. Greisheim had started from London to Paris, whence he had written to 
the London firm, requesting them to hold the proceeds of his bill, as soon as they 
should be received, at the disposal of his brother-in-law, a Colonel V. Obenreiter, 
and having obtained their reply, stating that his request should be attended to, 
he appears to have gone to Munich, where by making use of his original story, 
coupled with the letter of the London firm, together with another and subsequent 
letter (to which their signature has been forged) announcing that they have 
placed the $140,000 at his credit, he has endeavored to negotiate his draft at one 
of the leading banking houses for £3,000, adroitly professing nos to desire cash, 
but simply Frankfort paper to that extent. 

Here, however, he has also been foiled; the bankers having taken the precau- 
tion of writing to London; but the letters seem to have been so ingeniously 
fabricated, and the entire story so well got up, that without the publicity we 
have now given to the matter, it would be probable some houses might ultimately 
be taken off their guard. We have the means of knowing that the present parties 
are not acting singly, but that combined arrangements have been for some months 
past attempted on the continent to repeat the system of fraud which was broken 
up by The Times a few years back. 
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Pracr vs. War.—Lord Morpeth, in one of his addresses to the electors of York- 
shire, uttered the following beautiful sentiment:— 

Reference has been frequently made to the reigns of our former female sove- 
reigns, and indeed every Englishman must fondly look back to the wisdom of 
Elizabeth and the victories of Anne. But, in shaping the desired career of their 
fair and young successor, we do not wish that her name should rise above the 
wrecks of the Armada; we do not seek to emblazon her throne with the trophies 
of such fields as Blenheim, or the yet more transcendant Waterloo. Let her have 
glories, but such as are not drained from the treasury or dimmed with the blood 
of her people. Let hers be the glories of peace, of industry,of commerce, and of 
genius ; of justice made more accessible ; of education made more universal ; of 
virtue more honored ; of religion more beloved; of holding forth the earliest gos- 
pel light to the unawakened nations; the glories that arise from gratitude for 
benefits conferred ; and the blessings of a loyal and chivalrous, because a con- 
tented and admiring people. 


Repvuction or tHE Desr or PENNSYLVANIA COMMENCED.—This is glorious 
news for the people of Pennsylvania. The reduction of the State debt has ac- 
tually been commenced. Agreeably to the provisions of the law creating the 
sinking fund, the commissioners of the fund last week purchased $113,500 of 
the State loans, thus reducing the State debt to that amount, as follows :— 


Amount of State stock purchased, . . . . 2 « © «© «© « « $113,500 00 
| a ear ee re were reece 

Net gain to the State, $13,498.88, and interest saved per year, $5,675. This is 
not yet a very great saving, but it isa commencement of a good work, which, 
under the careful and judicious management of the public affairs which char- 
acterizes the present administration, will be steadily persevered in, and the credit 
of the State will never again be impaired. The amount realized from the sink- 
ing fund next year will probably amount to $300,000, which will be applied in 
the same way; and, after the North Branch canal is finished, it is not unreason- 
able to estimate a reduction of the debt at the rate of a million a year. The 
prospects of our good old commonwealth are, indeed, bright and promising.— 
Harrisburg Intelligencer. 


Fortin Trapr or Cuna: Sugar.—It is estimated that the exports of sugar 
from Cuba, for 1850, if nothing occurs to injure the crop between this and the 
early part of December, will be equal to 1,500,000 boxes —worth at present rates 
(molasses included) about $33,000,000. The largest crop ever exported hitherto 
was in 1847, amounting to near 1,300,000 boxes; since which date the cultiva- 
tion has been increased, and the present season has been uncommonly favorable. 


Sure Burying werar West.—The Cincinnati Aélas, of the 21st Nov., has a 
summary of all the steamboats built in the United States, from 1824 to 1848, 
inclusive. The entire number is estimated at 2,310. The present rate of steam- 
boat building is about 200 per annum, of which more than two-thirds are built 
upon the lakes and Western rivers, having no connection with the tide waters of 
the ocean. ‘The official returns show for 1848, the amount of ship building and 


tonnage on the lakes and Western rivers :— 

No. Tonnage. 
Lake Ontario, . ... . - 86 3,727 
ee) ae ee ee - 68 12,194 
Lakes Huron and Michigan, - 30 5,301 
Mississippi river, . ... - 38 6,256 
Ohio river, - 150 25,253 


Cumberland river, . . . a oe 57 


Oe. 5. ek we AE WIS 1 aS See 52,788 
Of the above there were: ships, 2; brigs, 13; schooners, 62; and steamers, 130; 
making a total of 207. The total of the tonnage on the lakes and Western rivers 
is about one-sixth of the whole of the tonnage of the United States, with an an- 
nual increase in a much larger proportion than on the tide water. 
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Property 1n Boston.—From a Pamphiet by S. S. Lewis.—By a reference to the 
statistics of the city it is found that the population of Boston in 1800 was 24,937, 
and its valuation at that period was $15,095,700. In 1848 the population is set 
down at 130,000, and the valuation is stated at $167,728,000. At the first men- 
tioned period the aggregate wealth of the city was equal to an average of $606, 
omitting fractions, to each inhabitant; and, at the present period, after a lapse of 
forty-eight years, the aggregate wealth of the city, divided among a population 
more than five times greater than at the former period, is more than double the 
former amount, or $1,290. From 1840 to 1845, the increase in population was 34 
and 1-2 per cent., while in the city of New York the increase was 18 and 6-10ths 
percent. The property valuations of the cities of New York and Boston, at the 
two periods of 1840 and 1848, compare as follows: 


New York. 1840. 1848. 
Real Estate, é ‘ + $187,121,464 $193,029,076 
Personal Estate, ° e ° 65,721,690 61,164,451 

$252,843,154 $254,193,527 

Boston. 1840. 1848. 
Real Estate, ‘ ‘ js - $60,474,200 $100,403,200 
Personal Estate, . ° ° ‘ 34,157,400 67,324,800 


$94,631,600 $167,728,000 
Increase in favor of Boston, . . . ‘ $71,747,027 

As the excess of New York is only about eighty-six millions of dollars, (86,- 
465,527) a continuance of the same rapid increase in the wealth of Boston would 
soon place her on an equal footing with that city in this respect. 

Merchandise designed for Canada and the lakes (that for Canada not being 
subject to pay duty in this port) may be landed in Boston, at our great tide-water 
depots, and placed directly upon the cars, which, without the payment of wharf- 
age, truckage, or transshipment, will be conveyed in less time than by any other 
route to the most important points on the St. Lawrence River, viz.: Lachine 
(Montreal) and Ogdensburg. In this way, and only in this way, can merchandise 
of any description or any bulk, brought from Europe, be transported to Canada 
and the lakes, with greater facility and less expense of putting it on board the 
cars, than can now be done with goods designed for New York arriving at this 
port. This important arrangement is not only rendered perfectly feasible by our 
own company, but by avoiding certain expenses named above, results in an actual 
saving of 50 cents per ton. 


Deats or A Liverpoot Banxer.—Christopher Bullen, Esq., of the exten- 
sive banking firm of Leyland, Bullen & Co., died recently at his residence near 
Liverpool. Mr. Bullen was probably one of the wealthiest men in Europe, for 
he has, it is confidently stated, left behind him cash to the amount of £5,000,000 
or £7,000,000. Although so very rich, he was parsimonious to an extreme de- 
gree. Heresided in the house of his uncle, Mr. Leyland, the founder of the bank ; 
but, although a comparatively small mansion, he occupied only two or three 
apartments, and allowed the remainder to fall into decay—so much so, that the 
parlors and drawing rooms were tenanted by sparrows, swallows, and bats, the 
unglazed windows affording them free ingress and egress. He saw no company, 
courted no society, and indulged in only one taste—the purchase of pictures, 
His paintings are numerous, but he never hung them up, never exposed them, 
and they now remain, as they did during his lifetime, piled up, with their faces 
turned to the wall. For several years his health had been bad, and some time 
ago, he paid a visit to Malta, Smyrna, &c, and returned greatly improved in consti- 
tution—but the expense distressed him, and it was only by a threat of legal 
proceedings that he was induced to pay the physician who attended him £700. 
Some time ago, a merchant in difficulties was lamenting to him the state of his 
finances, when he observed, “ You are happier, much happier, than Iam. You 
have got no money, but you have got good health—lI have plenty of money, but 
I have bad health. I wish I could exchange with you.”—English paper. 
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New Fire Insurance Co.—The Broadway Insurance Company is the title of 
a new Company about commencing business in the upper part of N. York city. 
It will commence with a cash capital of $200,000, and under the most favorable 
auspices. 

Schureman Halstead, Esq., a gentleman well and favorably known in N. York, 
has been unanimously elected President. 


Tue Bririsu Provinces. The entire population of the British Provinces, ac- 
cording to the latest authorities, is little more than 2,000,000, distributed as 
follows: 

PROVINCES AND ISLANDS. CITIES. 


Canada West... . . . 750,000 Montreal ......- ~ 650,000 
Canada East . ... ©. « 790,000 Quebec . . . . «2 « « 40,000 
New. Brunswick. .. . . 180,000 St. John’s . .... =. + 16,000 
Nova Scotia. . . . . . 240,000 Halifax . Se 
Prince Edward’s Is. . . . 30,000 Toronto Ww os» « « S600 
Cape Breton. . . . . ~ 30,000 reel io. othe aT enh 
Newfoundland ... . . 100,000 St.John’s ..... . + 12,000 


2,120,000 
The commerce of the Canadas and its progressive increase is somewhat shown 
by the following arrivals from the ocean in the river St. Lawrence: 


Year. Entered. Cleared. 

1825... 796 . . . . 883 vessels, averaging 350 tons. 
BORO «4! s O64... « 1,060 - ” 

1686 . « « 4287 1 wf Ce «2, 8OT - 1 
ae: ~~ See 2 “ ss 
oon. os. 4 Re se ew Oo eee = = 


In the last year 23,000 seamen were employed on these vessels. All the 
above are exclusive of those on the lakes and the Atlantic coast ports.—New- 
ark Advertiser. 


Srock Excuance Hoaxrs.—When it was known in 1715 that the best families 
in the north of England had assembled in arms to change the dynasty, no pains 
were spared by the jobbers to procure correct and to disseminate false intelli- 
gence; and it was with mingled feelings of alarm and pity that the inhabitants 
of a small town between Perth and the seaport of Montrose—where James em- 
barked after his unhappy expedition—saw a carriage and six travelling with all 
the rapidity which the road would allow. It was known that the rebel army 
was dispersed; that its chiefs were scattered; and that the unfortunate Stuart 
was wandering through the country, with life and liberty alike endangered. It 
excited, therefore, no surprise in the village when the carriage was surrounded, 
and the apparent prize conveyed with great ostentation towards London. Let- 
ters soon reached the city that the fugitive Stuart was taken; and the letters 
were confirmed by the story related which quickly reached London. The funds, 
of course, rose, and the inventors of the trick laughed in their sleeves as they 
divided the profit. The first political hoax on record occurred in the reign of 
Anne. Down the Queen’s road, riding at a furious rate, ordering turnpikes to 
be thrown open, and loudly proclaiming the sudden death of the Queen, rode a 
well-dressed man, sparing neither spur nor steed. From west to east, and from 
north to south, the news spread. Like wildtire it passed through the desolate 
fields where palaces now abound, till it reached the city. The train bands de- 
sisted from exercise, furled their colors, and returned home with their arms re- 
versed. ‘The funds fell with a suddenness which marked the importance of the 
intelligence, and it was remarked that while the Christian jobbers stood aloof, al- 
most paralyzed with the information, Manasseh Lopez and the Jew interest bought 
eagerly at the reduced price. ‘There is no positive information to fix the decep- 
tion upon any one in particular, but suspicion was pointed at those who gained 
by the hoax thus publicly perpetrated.— Chronicles of the Stock Exchange. 
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Gotp Cornacr.—The Director of the U. 8. Mint at Philadelphia has written the 
following letter, in reference to a statement made in one of the city papers, that 
the Bank of England wou!d not loan money on American coin for want of uni- 
formity in its denominational value : 

Mint or THE Unirep States, 
PuILavELpuia, 24th Nov. 1849. 


Sir :—Your communication of the 18th inst., enclosing a slip from one of the 
New York papers, was received two days since. It required some time, especially 
in a press of business, to consider what answer should or could be made to 
so grave and surprising an allegation, the force of which is condensed in the 
caption of *‘ False Mintage.’”’ As to accuracy of assaying and melting, I confident- 
ly affirm that there is not a mint in the world which can show a stricter faith- 
fulness to the legal standards, than has been maintained here for a long series of 
years. 

I have taken steps to ascertain whether the statement is true, that the Bank of 
England does not receive our gold coin without previous melting and assay. 
Supposing it to be true, as I have little doubt it is, there are two ways of account- 
ing for the fact, which should cause any writer, understanding his subject, to 
hesitate before publishing a wholesale discredit of the national currency, and 
wounding the reputation and the feelings of those who are entrusted with its 
manufacture. 

The first is, that within the past sixteen years we have had three various stand- 
ards established by law, for our gold coin: Ist, up to June, 1834, it was 22 car- 
ats, or 916.7 thousandths; at that time it was reduced to 899.225 thousandths ; 
and in January, 1837, there was a farther change to the more simple proportion of 
900 thousandths or nine-tenths. Of this fact I have been surprised to find that 
even our most intelligent dealers in foreign exchange have not a clear apprehen- 
sion; and it is not, therefore, wonderful, if the Bank of England, unwilling to 
take the trouble of discriminating by dates and devices, should use the shorter 
course of melting down and assaying. 

The other solution, and rather the more probable (though they may consist with 
each other, ) is that it is contrary to usage, every where, for the mint of one coun- 
try to take the coins of another by tale, or at the alleged fineness. It is not done 
here: we receive the gold sovereign, not at its alleged fineness, which it does 
not reach, but at its actual assay, after melting. In a matter of this kind, there is 
no courtesy to be wasted, on one side or the other. The Bank of England, you 
are aware, is the channel through which the mint of England is supplied with 
material, the two institutions being closely connected. 

You will perceive, then, that we have been charged with false mintage, and 
the currency of the country has been disgraced because we have followed the 
various standards enacted by law, or else, because the mint of England, like all 
other mints, takes our coin upon their ow: assay, 2nd not upon our testimony. 

Allow me, in conclusion, to express my obligations to you for having made me 
acquainted with this charge, and thus enabled me to repel it. 

Very respectfully, your faithful servant, 
R. M. Parrerson, Director. 


Hon. J. Pumurres Puenrx, 
Member of Congress. 


Tur Dest or Atanama.—The report of F. 8. Lyons, Bank Commissioner, was 
laid before the Legislature of Alabamaon the 19th ultimo. From this document it 
appears that the foreign debt created to establish the State Bank and branches 

Since that time the interest has been 
a paid, and the principal of the debt has been reduced to about $5,600,000. 
esides this there is now in the hands of the commissioner about $500,000 more 
of specie funds, to be applied in reduction, and the prospect of a further reduction 
of $1,000,000 out of the funds of the bank. ‘The collections actually made from 
the bank assets since February, 1846, have amounted to over $5,000,000 in cash. 
Mr. Lyons is h'ghly complimented by the press of his State for the ability he has 
displayed as commissioner. 
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Reapinc Ram Roap—Resoivtions aportep BY THE Boarp.—Resolved, That 
a mortgage be executed of all the property of the Company to secure the payment 
of bonds which shall be created, amounting to $4,000,000, payable April 1st, 1870, 
and interest at six per cent., per annum, payable semi-annually, on the Ist days 
of April and October; and if at any time it shall be deemed expedient or neces- 
sary for the better effectuating the security of this mortgage, to deliver the 
actual possession of the premises hereby granted in mortgage, or any part or parts 
thereof, for a time or times certain or indelinite to the trustees, then it shall be 
lawful to deliver such actual possession accordingly. 

Resolved, That a Sinking Fund is hereby created of $75,000 per annum, 
commencing in 1849, provided that the profits of the current year are sufficient 
after paying the expenses, the interest on the debt, and 7 percent. per annum on 
the Preferred Stock of the Company, which fund is to be annually invested in the 
purchase of those bonds due in 1870, for four years, and until the market price 
of them is at par, which with the Sinking Fund provided in the mortgage of 1836, 
will make an annual Sinking Fund of $100,000. 

Resolved, That the President and Treasurer are hereby authorized to issue the 
said bonds payable in 1870, at par, in payment of the bonds duc in 1850, and also 
in exchange for Preferred Stock, which has been issued for bonds due in 1850, 
and upon the surrender of the said stock, to pay one-half per cent. on the same, 
which with the dividend of 21-2 per cent. declared in July last, will be equal to 
the interest paid on the bonds. 


Orrice or THE PHILADELPHIA AND Reapina Rar Roap —s 
PHILADELPHIA, Novy l5th, 1849. 
To the Holders of the Bonds, 
due January 1, 1850. 

In accordance with the foregoing Resolutions, a mortgage has been executed 
and bonds prepared, payable in 1870, which the Company are now ready to issue 
in settlement of the bonds due in 1850. 

You are respectfully invited to make such exchange, either at the office of the 
Company in Philadelphia, or at the office of The Eastern Rail Road Company, 
No. 85 State, or at that of Messrs. J. E. Thayer & Brother, Boston. 

By order of the Board of Managers, Joun Tucker, President. 


Orrice oF THE PumabvELPHIA AND Reapinc Rat Roap co 
Puitapeceuia, Nov. 15th, 1849. 
To the Holders of the 

Preferred Stock. } 

In accordance with the foregoing Resolutions. the Company are now prepared 
to issue to you, bonds payable in 1870, at par, for your Preferred Stock, and to 
pay you one half of one per cent. on the amount of it. 

It is proper to inform you that the profits of the Company since June 30 last, 
are sufficient to pay the interest on the debt, and the dividend of 4 1-2 per cent., 
on the Preferred Stock of the Company, which will be paid in January next. 

Your early decision is requested. 

By order of the Board of Managers, Joun Tucker, President. 


Gop ANnp Sitver.—It appears that the Durcu are not now for the first time pre- 
paring for the consequences of a depreciation in the price of gold. The Dutch 
mint law of 1847 expressly adopted the principle “ that for the future si/ver shall 
be the only /egal tender in Holland; that the gold coins which were then legal 
tender should retain that character, but that within three years the law should 
provide the means for demonetizing them.”’ Thus it appears that, had the gold 
region of California remained a ¢erra incognita, the proceedings in Holland relative 
to gold coin as a legal tender would have been exactly such as they have been. 
The circulation of gold coin, either foreign or domestic, in Holland, is not prohib- 
ited; it only ceases to be a /egal tender. The law appears to have becn passed in 
order to remove the disadvantages arising from a double legal tender, which, a 
writer in the Economist says, have often been experienced. 
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Stocks and Exchanges. 


APMMMMWWOOWOOWOOM"s 
BALTIMORE, 29 DECEMBER. 


102 
101 
1023 
54d 
100 
90 
924 
934 
644 
15} 
35 
20 
264 
24 
27h 
264 
ul 
48 
215 


PHILADELPHIA, 29 DECEMBER. 


U. S. 6 per cent.....4..1856 106 @ 
Do. dO..ccccccce 4..1862 1084 @ 
Do. do. coupons §..1862 108} @ 
Do. do. do....4..1868 1114 @ 
Do. 5 per cent...--4-.1853 99 @ 
Do. Treasury Notes, 6 p. ct, 1103 @ 
Do. 6 per cent 1868 110} @ 

Pennsylvania, 6 per cent... 1004 @ 

Do. 5 per cent... 89 @ 

Kentucky, 6 percent....... 104 @ 

Tennessee, 5 per cent....-. 86 

Cincinnati, 6, water works,. 95 

Pittsburgh, 6, .. 90 

Bank of Pennsylvania,..100 109 

Bank of N. America, ...109 131 

Philadelphia Bank, 100 126 

Farm. and Mechanics’,...30 62 

Commercial Bank,.......50 56 

B. Northern Liberties,...35 48 

Mechanics’ Bank, ......-20 264 @ 

Southwark Bank,........50 66 @ 

Kensington Bank,......-50 604 @ 

B. Penn Township,......224 28 @ 

Western Bank,..........40 60 °@ 

Manuf. and Mechanics’, .25 25} @ 

Bank of Commerce,.....50 53 @ 

Girard Bank,........2+-.50 12 @ 

Bank of Pittsburg,......50 503 @ 

Exchange Bank, ........50 46 @ 

Merchants and Manuf....50 6505 @ 

Philadelphia, 6 per cent.,.. 1014 @ 

United States Bank,....... 23 @ 

Bank of Louisville,.....100 100 @ 

Northern Bank, Ky.,...100 105 @ 


1064 | Maryland, 6 per cent.,....+- 
109 | Virginia, 6 per cent.,....+4. 
109 | Baltimore, 6 per cent., 1890, 
1114 | B. and O. R. R. Stock,..... 
1003 | Do. do. Bonds, 1854, 
lll | Do. do. Div. Bonds, 
1114 | Bank of Baltimore, .....100 
102 | Merchants’ Bank,.......100 
894 | Union Bank, 5 
105 | Mechanics’ Bank,...++2+-15 
87 | Commerc’l and Farm.,.... 33} 
96 | Western Bank, .......2..20 
92 | Farmers and Planters’...25 
113 | Chesapeake Bank, ...-...25 
eoee | Marine Bank,..2..ccceeeed0 
128 | Farmers and Merch’ts’,..40 
63 | Franklin Bank,..-..-++.+124 
57 | Farmers’ Bank of Md.,...50 
50 | Patapsco Bank,...+.0+0+.25 
27 
68 
61 | Patapsco Bank, .-.ececcseccess 
29 | Havre de Grace,...scccccsccees 
62 | Cumberland, occccccccccccccese 
26 | Maryland, interior, ......+-sse. 
55 | Bank of Virginia, ......seesees 
12} Do. do. Branches,... 
51 | Farmers’ Bank of Va., ---e+eee 
48 | Do. do. Branches, 
51 | Exchange Bank of Va., ......- 
102 Do. do. Branches, 
23% | Bank of the Valley, .....e+e.e- 
101 Do. do. Leesburg,.. 
107 Do. do. Romney, .. 


@ 
@ 


@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 


UNCURRENT MONEY. 





Bank of Kentucky,.....100 104 @ 
Union Bank, Tenn.,....100 
Planters’ Bank of Tenn., .. 
N. O. Gas Light Bank Co., 
Morris Canal, ......0000023 
Reading Rail Road, .....50 
Do. Bonds, 6 p. ct. 1850, 
Do. Mortgages, 1860,... 
Com. & Vicks. R. R. B., 100 
Phil. and Trenton R. R. 100 
Phil. W. Balto. R. R. ....50 
Harrisburgh R. R. ......50 
Schuylkill Navigation,...50 


50 
49 


95 


57 
67 
14 


@ 
@ 
@ 


1043 | Wheeling, ...cccccccccccccscce 


51 
50 


New York City,..cccccccccecce 
Philadelpitia, ....secceececcces 


116 | Pennsylvania, ...scccccccccees 
eee | New England, Country,......0. 
IGA | Ohio, -ccccocccccscecccescocess 
OE a aici sid oatienichiaciann 
68 | Kentucky, ...ccocccccccccccecs 
144 | North Carolina, .....ssescseees 
118 | South Carolina, ...+.cccceccees 
De PONE oats ss cccscecaceceds 
48 | New Orleans, ...cccccccccecces 


16 | Tennessee, scocrcccccccccccccces 








New Yorks, 31 December. 


New York, 6 per cent.,.1860 


Do. 6 per cent.,.1865 
Do. 5 per cent.,. 1862 
Do. do. 1858 


N. Y. City, 7 per cent., 1857 
Do. 5 per cent., 1856 
Do. Do. W. Ln. 1858 

N.Y. and Erie R.R., new, 6 

Syracuse and Utica, 

Auburn and Rochester, ...8 

Long Island,......... cccce 

Providence and Stoning.,..5 


Tonawanda,....Ex. div...10 
Harlaem, .....200. dsescecce 
WORE, cdccccccs Perey Ser ve 
Utica and Schenectady,.... 
Hudson River, ....... ccee6 
Bank of New York, ..... 10 
Manhattan Bank, ..... osed 
Merchants’ Bank, ........ 8 


Mechanics’ Bank, ........5 
Union Bank, .....eeeeeeel0 
Bank of America, ....+2++7 
City Bank, ..cccccccccccee8 
Phenix Bank, o006sscsesacl 
Tradesmen’s Bank,......15 
Fulton Bank, ...... 
Del. and Hudson C. Co...24 
Butchers and Drovers’,..10 
National Bank,......... 8 
Merchants’ Exchange,....8 
Leather Manufacturers’, ..7 
Bank of the State, .......7 
Bank of Commerce, ..-...64 
Mech. Banking Asso’n,...7 
Amer. Exch. Bank,.......8 
N. Y. L. I. and T. Co.,....8 
Farmers’ L. and T. Co.,.... 
Ohio Life and T. Co.,....+. 
Canton Co.,.cccccccccccces 
Bank of Louisiana,.......8 
Louisiana State Bank,....6 
N. O. Canal and B. Co.,...6 
Mech. and Traders’ Bank, 6 
Ohio, 6 per cent.,...-..1870 
Do. 7 per cent.,....0. 
Ill. Int. Imp. Stock,...1847 
Indiana Bonds,...... 
Do. State Fives,... 
Arkansas, 6 per cent., «+. 
Alabama, 5 per cent.,...+06 


eee 
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108 
112 
1023 
1024 
110 
100 
1004 
59 
125 
84 
163 
45 
105 
523 
88 
126 
664 
139 
1054 
108 
114 
127 
102 
114 
103 
129 
120 
155 
119 
109 
106 
963 
101 
94 
114 
115 
354 
1004 
40% 
110 
90 
77 
84 
109 
1023 
444 
41 
69 


“1 to 
cro 


@ 111 
@ 113 
@ 105 
@ 103 
@ 111 
@ 1004 
@ 101 
@ 594 
@ 131 
@ 844 
@ 17 
@ 454 | 
@ 115 
@ 523 
@ 91 
@ sees 
@ 674} 
@ 


fees 


106 
109 
@ eee 
127 
102 
116 
1033 
134 
156 
125 
1104 
109 
107 
) 1023 
96 
@ 114 
120 | 

353 
1014 

409 
) 125 
95 
eee } 
86 
@ 110 
@ 1034 | 
46 
45 
70 
36 
77 


@ 
a 
° 
@ 
a 
@ 
fa 
fa 





@ 
fa 
fa 
@ 
@ 
@ 


@ 


@ 
@ 
@ 





@ 
@ 


Boston, 31 DrecEMBER. 


Albany, W. R. R. 6's, ..... 

Do. do. - 1865 
Boston 6's, 2000s ee00e1853 
Boston 5’s,.eeeeeeeee0+1860 
East Boston Co.,...seeeeee 
Massachusetts 5’s,..... 1859 
Massachusetts Sterlings,... 
Atlantic Bank,.....sccceee 
Atlas Bank, 
Boston Bank,....(par 50).. 
Boylston Bank, .--ecccccee 
City Bank,...-ccccccccccce 
Cochituate Bank,....seeeee 
Columbian Bank,.....eee0e 
Eagle Bank, .-ccccccscccce 
Exchange Bank, «ecescceee 
Freeman’s Bank,.....esee 
Globe Bank, 
Granite Bank,..ccccccccces 
Grocers’ Bank,....e.scccee 
Hamilton Bank,........se6 
Market Bank, ...(par 70).. 
Massachusetts, .(par 250).. 
Mechanics’ Bank, (S. B.).. 
Merchants’ Bank, ......e0- 
New England Bank,....... 
North Bank, .ccccscceeosce 
Shawmut Bank,.......eeee 
Shoe and Leather Dealers’,. 
State Bank, .....(par 60).. 


eee ereceresoce 


] Suffolk Bank, ..ccccccccece 


Traders’ Bank, .<<cce ccccse 
Tremont Bank, ..ccccsccee 
Union Bank,..ceccccccccce 
Washington Bank, ...-+.-- 
American Insurance Co.,... 
Boston Ins. Co., sccesesece 


| Boylston Fire and Marine,.. 


Fireman’s Ins. Co., (par 25) 
Franklin Ins. Co.,..cescee. 


| Hope Ins, Co., «ccecesecece 
| Manufacturers’ Ins. Co.,... 


Mercantile Marine, ...eee-. 


| Merchants’ Ins. Co.,....... 
| National Ins. Co.,..(par 50) 


Neptune Ins. Co., «cccsecee 
Suffolk Ins. Co.,.cccceccece 
Tremont Ins. Co., ..ee+eeee 
United States,.....(par 50) 
War#ren, ecccccccccccccccce 
Washington, .cceccccserece 


105 @ 
104 @ 
1014 @ 
9 @ 
14} @ 
954 @ 
1004 @ 
102 @ 
97 @ 
544 @ 
102 @ 
994 @ 
8 @ 
98 @ 
1013 @ 
1014 @ 
1074 @ 
1064 @ 
974 @ 
944 @ 
99 @ 
794 @ 
235 @ 
100 @ 
106 @ 
106 @ 
96 @ 
98 @ 
lll @ 
603 @ 
1304 @ 
99 @ 
1024 @ 
1024 @ 
944 @ 
116 @ 
105 @ 
106 @ 
2 @ 
964 @ 
98 @ 
118 @ 
909 @ 
15 @ 
264 @ 
158 @ 
8 @ 
95 @ 
53 @ 
70 @ 
99 @ 


575 


1053 

1044 

102 
97 
144 


1003 
1024 
98 
55 
1024 
100 
90 
99 
102 
1015 
108 
107 
98 
95 
100 


2373 
101 


) 106} 


1064 
97 
984 


) 112 


61 
131 
100 
103 
103 

95 
120 
106 
108 


974 
100 
120 
95 
130 
65 
160 
90 
98 
54 
75 
95 
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BANK ITEMS. 


Massacuvsetts.—The Cochituate Bank commenced business at Boston early 
in November last. Its location is under the U. States Hotel, near the Western 
Railroad depot. The Board consists of Symmes Gardner, Esq., President, C. 
L. Bartlett, S. W. Fowle, J. W. Clark and 8. S. Perkins, Directors. Calvin 
S. Lane, Esq., Cashier. 


Arias Banx.—Charles H. Brown, Esq. was on the 21st December elected 
President of the Atlas Bank, Boston, in place of the late Samuel C. Gray, Esq. 


Marnz.—John C. Bradbury, Esq. has been elected Cashier of the York Bank, 
at Saco, Maine. 


New Hampsurre.— Daniel M. Gale, Esq., has been elected Cashier of the 
Belknap County Bank, Merideth, N. H., in place of J. I. Cottin, Esq., resigned. 


Ruopr Istanp.—The Phenix Bank, at Westerly, was entered by means of false 
keys on Sunday, December 16th, and robbed of bills to the amount of $16,500, 
principally their own circulation. A reward of $1000 has been offered for the 
detection of the robbers. 


New Yors.—The Ocean Bank commenced business in the city of New York, 
on the 22d December. Its present location is No. 162 Greenwich Street. Presi- 
dent, Nathaniel Weed, Esq., Cashier, 8. B. Gibbons, Esq., and capital, $500,000, 
Public notice is given that the subscription books will be kept open till 10th 
January for an increase of capital stock to the amount of $250,000. Directors, 
Nathaniel Weed, Valentine Kirby, D. Randolph Martin, Robert Haydock, Henry 
B. Starr, Benjamin A. Mumford, William L. King, Dennis Harris, Samuel 8. 
Bowman, Gordon W. Burnham, John Boyce, Lucien D. Coman, George Elder. 


New Jersey.—Mr. Gaskill, Cashicr of the Mechanics’ Bank at Burlington, 
New Jersey, was robbed of his portmanteau, on the 19th December, while on 
board the steamboat John Stevens, on his way home from Philadelphia. The 
robbery is supposed to have been perpetrated either at Burlington or Tacony. 
The stolen portmanteau contained upwards of $5,000, consisting of exchange bank 
bills. The robbers, it is believed, got off the Stevens at Tacony, and there took 
the cars for New York. The telegraph and every other means, likely to lead to 
their detection, have been already resorted to. There were three suspicious men, 
wearing cloaks, on board, one of whom, a large, stout individual, was seen with a 
box, enveloped by his cloak, previous to the time at which the robbery is sup- 
posed to Kiave taken place; and one of these same men was observed going 
ashore at Tacony, carrying a box under his cloak. 


Tue Campen Bank Rospery.—The Camden Bank, since the late robbery, has 
been enabled to withdraw from circulation all its notes of $500 except six, which 
are numbered as follows :—155, 178, 198, 203, 214 and 219; four of which, it is 
believed, wege stolen. And it is also ascertained that about $3000 of the amount 
stolen was ir notes of the denominations of $50 and $100, dated January Ist, 
1846, and much defaced by use. 

After to-day, the bank will be prepared to issue notes of the last named 
denominations, so altered from the former as to enable the public to be on its 
guard against the thieves. It is believed that the latter cannot, at the worst, 
succeed in passing more of the stolen money than about $1,200 in $5 and $10 
notes.— Phila. North American, 27th Dec. 


Pennsytvania.—The circulation of the Susquehanna County Bank, Pa., at 
the time of its failure. has been already stated at over $200,000. Mr. Benjamin 
T. Case, writing from Pennsylvania, says that from an examination of the books 
and papers of the bank, it appears that large amounts of its bills were loaned to 
parties in Ohio, and other places, under a stipulation that the borrowers should 
obtain for them such circulation as would prevent their return to the bank for 
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redemption. Another stipulation in the contract so made between the President 
of the bank and these parties, was that the latter should provide for the redemp- 
tion of the notes so loaned in the city of New York. Under this arrangement, 
the bank appears to have loaned $70,000 of its notes to Seth C. Mann, Cashier 
of the Canal Bank of Cleveland, Ohio; $65,000 to Egbert A. Thompson, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and $20,000 to Thomas P. St. John and Ancel St. John; of 
the residence of these latter individuals we know nothing. By the terms of the 
contract entered into between the President of the Susquehanna County Bank 
and the parties above named, it appears they are responsible for the redemption 
of the amounts respectively loaned to them. The aggregate sum thus loaned is 
$155,000, the larger portion of which, it is believed, was put in circulation in 
the Western States. 1 

The notes loaned to Mr. Mann were made payable to Henry Clay or William 
Wirt, and were filled up with red ink. The notes loaned to Thompson may be 
identified by the letter ««C”’ inserted on the face of each over the letter “Q” in 
the word “Susquehanna.” The notes loaned to the Messrs. St. John are all 
dated September 5, 1849, and made payable to David Bates. 

The President of the State Bank at Morris, New Jersey, is still in prison, no 
sufficient bail having been offered for his release. This person was indicted for 
perjury, on the ground that the assets of the bank sworn to by him as cash were 
not in reality cash or equivalent to cash. The assets were, for the most part, 
made up of bills of the Susquehanna County Bank, Pennsylvania, and the checks 
of Thompson, which were put in as cash. It is also broadly stated that several 
of the Directors of the Live Stock Insurance Company, of Connecticut, which has 
an agency in Wall street, were connected with this “ State Bank at Morris.” —N. 
Y. Express. 


Tue Commerctat Bank or Prerra Ampoy.—Some unfavorable opinions have 
been insinuated or hinted at, with respect to this bank, which have occasioned 
the presentation of its bills for redemption, in considerable sums, but we learn 
from personal inquiry, that not the least foundation exists for the suspicions 
which have been shadowed forth, rather than expressed. 

For the last thirty years the bills of this bank have been regularly, without 
any interval of suspense, redeemed by the Mechanics’ Bank, of this city, for all 
sums of $10 and upwards, and continue so at the present time. For less sums, 
the bills are bought by the brokers at 4 per cent. discount, as usual. 

The bank has a substantial capital, the subscription being fully paid up, of 
$60,000; and the stockholders are, by the charter of the bank, individually 
liable for every cent of issue. 

The principal stockholders, the Messrs. Bruen, of New Jersey, are men of very 
large means, owning, each, over $100,000; and are perfectly capable of meeting, 
readily, every just demand against them. 

We cannot account for the existence of any fear of the solidity of this bank, as 
its issues are moderate ; its business is conducted on sound principles, the capital 
invested is large, and its owners fully responsible. 

That it would be well if our neighboring State of New Jersey were to adopta 
banking law similar to that of this State—we think; but to spread suspicion and 
distrust upon sound and well conducted banks in other States, is more to the 
injury of the poorer and more ignorant class of bill holders, who get alarmed 
easily, and make needless sacrifices, often to the profit of those who make the 
reports.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


I:i1vo1s.—The Chicago Democrat says that several private banks are about to 
go into operation in that vicinity. Among those who intend to issue bills are R. 
K. Swift, Esq., and T. H. Birch, under the name of the Chicago Bank, and J. 
Y. Scammon, with the name of the Chicago Marine and Fire Insurance Company. 
It adds: These gentlemen are,no doubt, wealthy, but so far as our knowledge 
goes, we doubt whether the public will be willing to give them currency, unless 
State stocks are deposited with trustees to the amount issued, and the notes 
endorsed by those in whose hands the stocks are deposited. 
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Sourn Canottya.—We understand arrangements have been made by the Bank 
of Charleston, 8S. C., with their correspondents in Liverpool, to discount bills 
there, drawn from the manufacturing districts in England, upon merchants in 
Charleston, ordering goods from that side—satisfactory guarantees being personally 


lodged with the bank here for the purpose. 
The arrangement, it is presumed, will do much to facilitate the importation of 


foreign goods direct to this port.— Charleston Courier, 11th Dee. 


TrenNeESsEE.—The Joint Commitee on Banks in the Tennessee Legislature has re- 
ported in favor of a general free banking law, with a bill carrying out that system. 
The minimum capital is $100,000. 

The outline of the system is stated as follows: 

An association of persons, or a single one, purchases $100,000 or more of State 
stock. This is deposited with a Commissioner or Comptroller, appointed for the 
purpose, who shall cause to be engraved and printed, at the expense of the party ap- 
plying, notes of the nature of bank notes to the amount of said stock, (in some proj- 
ects only 90 per cent. of such stock, ) contersigned by himself, and to be signed by 
the officers of the bank where the same are payable. ‘Then follow various pro- 
visions of security. The advantage to the banker is as follows : He draws the inter- 
est on his State stock deposited, say 5 per cent., and loans out the notes based on 
this stock at 6 or 7 per cent.,—sufficient to bear expenses of banking house, offi- 
cers, &c. The security to the note holder is, that the Comptroller will be always 
able to pay the whole issue in State or U. S. stock, the law so guarding it as to 
prevent a greater issue than is provided for by it. This system, while it is the most 
safe of any yet devised for the note holder, is more profitable to the banker, and 
more beneficial to the country, by making the State stock a safe circulating cur- 
rency capital for the business of the people. The Tennessee bill provides a pay- 
ment of 25 cts. on every $100, for school purposes in lieu of every other State 
tax. 


Editorial Correspondence. 


Cincinnati, Oct. 13, 1849. 


J. Smith Homans, Esq.— Will you oblige a subscriber? Is it not contrary 
to law, at least in some of the States, for a notary’s name to be printed on his 
notice of protest? Must he not write his name when making out a notice. 

I think I have seen it stated somewhere in the B. M. that when the name is 
printed it leaves room for the plea that the note or bill was protested and the 
notice filled up and issued by a clerk, and not by the notary himself. Is not the 


printing of the name in the blank notice contrary at this time to general custom ? 
W. A. CG 


ReMARKS.—We consider a printed signature as sufficient at the foot of a notice of 
protest. A notice of protest is not a formal instrument, but is merely intended to 
convey information to the several parties to a bill of its dishonor. It may be entirely 
or partially written or printed. The correct description of the bill or note dishonored 
and the due delivery of the notice are the material points to be closely attended to. It 


is of no importance to the recipient of the notice whether the signature be printed or 
ED. B. M. 


written. 
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Notes on the Monepn Market. 
Boston, 31 DreceEMBER, 1849. 


The year 1849 has come to a close, and finds our country prosperous and at peace. 
Financially and commercially the United States are in a prosperous condition. The 
trifling drawbacks of a public debt and deficient public revenue in the general govern- 
ment can be speedily remedied by the adoption of wise and liberal measures for the 
Treasury. The few drawbacks upon the general government are more than counter- 
balanced by a most flattering condition of the individual States. Without any single 
exception, we may say they are eminently prosperous. 

Money is generally abundart, and sufficient for the ordinary wants of commerce. 
Wherever the money market is straitened, the stricture arises from undue speculation 
and ill-timed investments. In New York the money market is easy, and loans readily 
obtained at 5 per cent. on call, 6 per cent. on prime paper, and 7 to 10 per cent. on 
second class bills. Money is said to be scarce in Boston, but there is as much now as 
twelve months since. The banks of Boston show at this time a discount line of 
$31,000,000, against $30,000,000 in 1848. 

The circulation, capital, deposits and specie, of the Boston banks, in 1848 and 1849, 
were as follows: 


Circulation, Capital. Deposits. Specie. 
Sept. 1848, . $5,000,000 $18,980,000 $6,430,000 $1,880,000 
Oct. 1849, . 5,971,000 19,577,000 6,809,000 2,104,000 


A few thousand dollars more are wanted to make some persons easy. Their business 
is too extended, and they grasp attoo much. They complain of the banks for not grant- 
ing all that is asked, when we all know that the latter are bound by self-interest to 
do all that prudence permits. It is only in self-defence when a bank turns down 
the offerings for discount, and thus throws its customers upon private capitalists. 
Every bank knows that all paper rejected by it is thrown into the private channels of 
State Street, and when discounted by the broker or the capitalist, the amount is speed- 
ily drawn from the bank itself (i.e.—its line of individual deposits suffers). 

The banks feel bound to extend all possible facilities to their customers. In extend- 
ing prudent loans they do not reduce their own cash. If fifty thousand dollars is 
discounted to-day, in good commercial bills, it returns to-morrow. It merely changes 
hands: A pays B, B pays C, and C pays D, and the final recipient places it for safe- 
keeping in the bank again. Thus every hundred dollars serves to discharge a thousand 
or more in obligations. 

The exceeding activity of the money channels of Boston is demonstrated by the 
meagre deposits in the banks. With a bank capital of twenty millions of dollars, the 
individual deposits are only six millions—whereas New York city, with a bank capital 
of only four millions more, exhibits a line of deposits of . . . . . . $27,000,000 
with an indebtedness to foreign banksof ... . i * 16,000,000 

Good paper commands, in Boston, at this time, 4 to 1, per cont. permonth. That 
money is sufficiently plenty for legitimate wants is seen in the prices of stocks. The 
stock table exhibits high figures for all sound securities, when compared with Dec. ’48. 

Dividends to the amount of more than two millions of dollars have been declared in 
Boston this month, viz.: 


On railroad stocks, . ‘ , “ . $1,027,000 


On railroad bonds, . P i ° F P ‘ ® 162,000 

On manufacturing stocks, < ‘ ° ° > ‘ 305,000 

On State and city stocks, ° ° ° . ° ‘ 283,000 

On miscellaneous stocks, : 3 ‘i ‘ . 5 380,000 
a total of $2,157,000 
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January, 1849. December, 1849, 

U.S. Treasury Notes, - ° 108} lll 
U. S. Loan, 1868, P . ° ° 1094 1114 
Pennsylvania Five per cents, . . 794 90 
Kentucky Six « 4 1014 1054 
Reading R. R. Bonds, ere 463 58} 
Manhattan Bank, New York, . " ‘ 98 1054 
Mechanics’ Bank, New York, . J “ 1064 114 
Bank of Commerce, New York, . ° 98 1055 
Bank of America, New York, , ; 97 102 
Bank of State of New York, > 6 ‘ 90 97 
Phenix Bank, New York, = ey 86 1034 
Massachusetts Five§per cents, coupons, . 92 95 

“ “ Sterling, . 94 1004 
Boston Five per cents, 1860, .  . . 93 95 


The latest advices from London are to the 14th instant, which represent money as 
exceedingly abundant. The Bank of England, holding £16,500,000 in coin, had reduc- 
ed its rate of interest to 24 per cent., and prime commercial bills had been negotiated 
among private bankers at 2 per cent., and consols had attained the remarkable price of 
96 @ 963. The house of Cotesworth & Co., which suspended in 1847, in the Brazilian 
and Spanish American trade, with liabilities to the amount of £350,000, had paid a final 
dividend, making 20s. in the pound, and had resumed business. 

Sterling bills for the steamer of 26th inst. were sold at 1074 @108}. The high rates 
of interest maintained in this country continue to attract foreign capital towards us. 
The abundant channels for safe investments at 6 @7 per cent. in the U. S., must have 
a tendency to add largely to our available capital. 

New York has wisely adopted a high rate of interest—viz., seven per cent. This 
alone has contributed largely to the prosperity of that State. Money will seek employ- 
ment where it can find the most liberal return for its use. The legal restrictions upon 
it in this country do not affect the price. If capital can be profitably used at ten per 
cent., or fifteen per cent., those rates will be acceded to, let the law say what it may. 
Our readers are referred to the able, and (we think) unanswerable arguments of Mr. 
J. R. McCulloch upon this topic in our present No. This article was written some ten 
or fifteen years since, and before the liberal modifications, which now exist in England 
upon the usury laws, were adopted. The law-makers of Great Britain have, substan- 
tially, abolished the usury laws, and those laws no longer repress commerce or oppress 
the poor man. If such repeal was wise and salutary in Great Britain, how much more 
so would such repeal be in the United States, where profits are larger than in Europe. 
‘It is obviously not by the circumstance of the rate of interest payable on loans being 
absolutely high or low, but by the proportion between that rate and the average rate of 
profit, that we must determine whether they have been obtained on favorable or unfa- 
vorable terms.” 

In our next Number we propose to furnish copious extracts from the message of 
the new Governor of Alabama, upon the subjectof banking and finance. He recom- 
mends a careful consideration of the New York system as combining “ simplicity, safety, 
and reasonable prospect of gain to the banker: and if it will succeed and secure all these 
advantages, I am free to declare that it commends itself very favorably to our consider- 
ation. * * * Alabama has paid the interest upon her debt, according to the letter 
of her contract, and never has, and we hope never will, manifest a disposition to repu- 
diate ; yet her bonds do not retain their value in market, doubtless because, when her 
available means are exhausted, she will have a large sum to raise by taxation.” 





